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DEATH OF PROFESSOR L. N. FOWLER. 





Proressor L. N. Fowxer, having passed the eighty-fifth milestone, was 
rounded out a long and useful life and laid to rest on the fifth day of Septem- 
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ber, having died on the second. He has 
been before the world sixty-two years, 
und probably has made as many careful 
and accurate delineations of human 
character as any man ever did. 

Beginning his career as a phrenolo- 
gist at twenty-three years of age, he has 
been constantly before the public and in 
the harness from that day to this. He 
and his elder brother, O. S. Fowler, 
working together for years, were the 
pioneers of phrenology in America, and 
their name and the term phrenology 
have become so related that they are al- 
most synonymous. More than sixty 
years ago they opened an office in New 
York, and it has been kept open from 
that day to this. In 1860 Mr. Fowler 
visited England, and for thirty-six years 
he made London his home. Having 
suffered from partial paralysis he has 
been practically out of the field of labor 
for two or three’years. He landed in 
America with his family on the 25th of 
August, and on the 2nd of September he 
peacefully breathed his last. He has 
always been a busy worker. He has 
made more friends than almost any man 
living, and probably never had an 
enemy. 

Young Fowler and his brother, Orson 
(two years his senior), were sent at an 
carly age to the district school in their 
native town Cohocton, Steuben County, 
eS 

When Lorenzo was seventeen years of 
age he left home to go to the academy at 
Dansville, N. Y., in the adjoining 
county. He was determined to get 
along by working part of the time, and 
he thus made enough to pay his board 
and tuition. He worked and studied 
hard, and kept clear of debt. In this 
matter-of-fact, self-help way, he at- 
tended the Dansville Academy. He 
also enjoyed the tuition and kindly 
friendship of the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, of 
that town. He was an active member 
of his church. A strong and enduring 
bond of affection was speedily formed 
hetween the young man and his pastor. 
His deep reverence for religious truth, 
his consistent determination to live out 
the Christian life, and his desire to com- 
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mend and enforce the practical truths 
of Christianity ran like a golden thread 
through his whole life and work. 

These early religious experiences 
were a most important formative influ- 
ence in his career. The glow of youth, 
and the ardent enthusiasm passed away, 
but the touch and tone of these days 
can be traced in every lecture he has de- 
livered and every page he has written. 

From Dansville he went to an acad- 
emy in Heath, Franklin County, Mass. 
Leaving Heath, he travelled to Hadley, 
Mass., to secure better educational ad- 
vantages. His chief aim in pushing 
ahead was to thoroughly prepare him- 
self for Amherst College. It was the 
earnest wish of his parents that he 
should become a preacher of the gospel. 
For some years everything seemed to 
favor the laudable ambition of his 
father and mother. 

In the year 1832 the young student, 
still working his way up the rugged road 
to learning, went to Amherst Seminary 
to complete his preparatory studies. 
During that year, while at Amherst, he 
made the acquaintance of Henry Ward 
Beecher, who was a classmate of his 
brother, Orson S. Fowler, and both of 
them were studying with the intention 
of fitting themselves for the work of the 
ministry. These three young men 
studied and prayed and planned to- 
gether in their rooms at Amherst Col- 
lege. The events which followed are 
too well known to need repetition here. 
and will be more fully treated upon by 
Mrs. C. F. Wells when she completes her 
biographical sketches. 

And so it came about that they left 
Amherst in 1834, when Orson was 
twenty-five and had graduated and L. 
N. was twenty-three, and commenced to 
spread abroad by voice and pen the 
truths of phrenology. Such interest 
was awakened on the subject that in 
1835 they found it necessary to open 
permanent offices in New York. Later 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL was 
started, which has been carried on ever 
since. 

There have been a few solitary adher- 
ents of phrenology who have argued 
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that it lowered the dignity of the science 
when it was brought to the level of ex- 
amining heads. The dignified services 
rendered by the Fowlers to the cause of 
the science is the fittest answer to this 
foolish assertion. They faced this 
petty charge frankly, and fought the 
brief battle successfully. Reason and 
good sense pronounced in favor of the 
contention of the phrenologists. 

To turn to a later period we find 
Lorenzo travelling in Europe in com- 
pany with his wife and Mr. 8S. R. Wells. 
On the return of the latter to Amer- 
ica Mr. Fowler continued lecturing 
throughout the British Isles. 

Some years ago Mr. D. Lamont, of 
New Castle, England, wrote: “ The 
time has not yet come for estimating the 
full measure of Mr. Fowler’s success, 
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but there need be no hesitation in now 
affirming that to him mainly, if not en- 
tirely, belongs the honor of having re- 
established the science of phrenology in 
Great Britain. 

In 1890 Mr. Fowler established a per- 
manent institute in London, which, as 
a result of his and his family’s labors, 
has members in almost every part of the 
world. It contains its well-qualified 
fellows, associates, members, and one 
life member in India. His daughters 
and son-in-law have carried on the 
great bulk of the arduous work since his 
wife’s death, thus relieving the closing 
years of his life. He has passed home 
to rest beloved and respected by all who 
knew him, and I personally feel I have 
lost a valued brother. 

NELSON SIZER. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
SHULL. 


IV. 


Reason, both inductive and deductive, 
is referrible to Comparison, which de- 
termines likeness and difference and 
finds the unity in multiplicity. Indue- 
tion and deduction are simply methods 
of comparing. J. 8. Mill, in his Logic, 
lays down these four canons on Induc- 
tion, which make the above statement 
abundantly evident. 


METHOD OF AGREEMENT. 


If two or more instances of the phenom- 
enon under investigation have only 
one circumstance in common, the cir- 
cumstance in which alone all the in- 
stances agree is the cause (or effect) 
of the given phenomenon. 


METHOD OF DIFFERENCE. 


If an instance in which the phenomenon 
under investigation occurs, and an in- 
stance in which it does not occur, 
have every circumstance, except one, 
in common, that one occurring only 
in the former, the circumstance in 
which alone the two instances differ 


is the effect or cause, or a necessary 
part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 


METHOD OF RESIDUES. 


Subduct from any phenomenon such 
part as is known by a previous in- 
duction to be the effect of certain 
antecedents, and the residue of the 
phenomenon is the effect of the re- 
maining antecedents. 


METHOD BY CONCOMITANT VARIATIONS. 


Whatever phenomenon varies in any 
manner whenever another phenom- 
enon varies in some particular man- 
ner is either a cause or an effect of 
that phenomenon, or is connected 
with it through some fact of causa- 
tion. 


Deduction is simply predicating of 
the subject of the minor premise, what 
has already been predicated of the sub- 
ject of the major, and its validity is 
made manifest by Comparison seeing 
that the major truly contains the minor. 
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Causality gives a sense of efficiency or 
causative force; and, after Comparison 
has, by Induction, found the invariable 
antecedents of a given phenomenon, it 
makes us feel that somehow they stand 
related as cause and effect. It makes us 
feel that somehow the former possesses 
an efficiency in producing the latter. 

Attention is not a faculty at all, nor 
even a power of a faculty. It is simply 
a state of any faculty when acting upon 
its proper class of objects. It is said to 
be attending. Spurzheim says: “ At- 
tention is synonomous with activity ” 
(vide Natural Laws of Man). 

Before discussing the Sensibilities, 
we should treat a group of terms related 
to intellect which have had currency in 
mental philosophy. 

Association of Ideas, considered a 
faculty by some, and denied by others, 
expresses a law of memory. Images and 
thoughts intimately related, as by co- 
existence, succession, opposition, cause, 
and effect, ete., were usually resuscitated 
together, one suggesting another, and 
these still others. Memory is but a 
chain of such suggestions. In phrenol- 
ogy this indicates the tendency of the 
faculties to act together in groups. Per- 
ceptions are almost always complex, 
several faculties acting together. Rem- 
iniscences are consequently nearly 
always complex, and all the faculties 
concerned in the first perception tend 
to act together in the reminiscence. 
This principle of association properly 
extends to all the faculties of the mind. 

Intuition is used in two senses. First, 
it is a term applied to those truths which 
we seem to possess somehow without 
experience, in contradistinction from 
those truths which are directly traceable 
to experience. Several terms have been 
used in this sense by different philos- 
ophers, as Intuitive Cognitions, In- 
stincts, Feelings, Beliefs, Principles, 
Ultimate or Primordial Elements, 
Truths a priori, Transcendental Cogni- 
tions, Truths of the Reason, ete., but 
they need not be confusing. Second, it 
is the faculty or power of mind by or 
through which these truths are con- 
ferred. 
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The chief truths of this class, as de- 
fined by metaphysicians, are the Con- 
ceptions of Time, Space, Cause, the 
Infinite, Necessary Truth, Moral Free- 
dom, and the distinction of Right and 
Wrong. 

Time is not a thing, and cannot be ° 
defined in any more intelligible terms. 
It is duration, and the conception of it 
arises from the faculty of Time. We 
know that there is a succession of 
events, but without the faculty of Time 
we could not conceive these events as 
requiring a certain duration for their 
accomplishment. Some, in defining 
Time, might call it the measure of 
change, but in strict truth it isnot. We 
measure Time by changes, by the swing- 
ing of the pendulum, by the rising and 
setting of the sun, by the course of the 
seasons, but our conception of Time is 
duration, without reference to any 
change. 

Space, like time, is not a thing, and 
will admit of no better definition. It is 
extension,and the conception of it arises 
from Size. Volumes, which are per- 
ceived by Size, are simply limited por- 
tions of the extended; and the faculty 
which observes these limited portions 
recognizes the unlimited extension sur- 
rounding them; and the faculty which 
gives the percept of this extension must 
likewise give the concept. Unlimited 
extension is Universal Space. 

Cause is the potency of a force under 
certain conditions, by virtue of which it 
produces another set of conditions 
known as its effect. We feel that every- 
thing which exists must have a cause, 
and that the same cause uniformly pro- 
duces the same effect. This feeling and 
the abstract conception of cause arise 
from Causality, for, as above, whatever 
faculty gives the percept must also give 
the concept. 

The Infinite is the unlimited, the un- 
bounded. Magnitude of solids or vol- 
umes is measured by the length of radial 
lines from the centre. This is true of all 
volumes, whether regular or irregular in 
form. Size perceives and judges this 
radial distance. Now, if we extend these 
radial lines to an unlimited distance, 
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thus excluding the possibility of a per- 
imeter, we reach the Infinites, the un- 
bounded in point of space. Each of the 
radii would be the Infinite in point of 
distance; and the conception of both 
arises from Size. 

We measure Time by the changes of 
the solar system. We go back year after 
year, cycle after cycle, till we reach the 
genesis of all things, and our conception 
reaches out even beyond. There must 
have been duration anterior to that. 
Into the future we project another un- 
limited succession of cycles, till the 
present is but a point between two eter- 
nities. This is the Infinite in point of 
time, and is a conception of the faculty 
of Time. 

Infinite power, or omnipotence, is 
simply power to accomplish everything 
possible, and is a conception arising 
from Causality. 

Infinite number merely expresses the 
unlimited divisibility of the extended, 
and is a conception arising from 
Number. 

The Infinite is not of very wide appli- 
cation. We cannot speak intelligibly of 
infinite individuals (though the Kosmos 
might stand for an infinite unit or in- 
dividual), infinite forms, infinite move- 
ment, infinite order, infinite place, in- 
finite event, for individuals, forms, 
movements, orders, places, and events 
are such by virtue of their limitations. 
We cannot refer to infinite colors or 
infinite tones, for these are due to two 
kinds of vibration in elastic substances, 
and our perceptions of these vibrations 
are limited by our nervous and mental 
constitution. Our range of color-per- 
ceptions and tones is fixed within nar- 
row limits. We cannot properly speak 
of infinite emotions, as infinite justice, 
infinite love, even though referring to 
Deity, for the only kind of infinitude 
properly belonging to these is an infini- 
tude of objects toward which they are 
exercised, or an irresistibility as motives 
to conduct in regard to such objects. 

The Infinite, then, so far as it is 
possible to be conceived, is a natural 
conception of any intellectual faculty 
whose proper objects will admit of in- 
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definite extension. The conception is 
just as natural to the faculty concerned 
as the conception of a dog is after the 
animal has been seen. We do not need 
to perceive the infinite in order to con- 
ceive it, for, in reality, we do not con- 
ceive the infinite, but merely apprehend 
it when our faculties have reached’ out 
to their utmost limits. 

Necessary Truths are such as the 
mathematical axioms and a few others. 

1. Things which are equal to the 
same thing are equal to each other. 

2. The whole is equal to the sum of 
all its parts. 

3. All right angles are equal. 

4. A thing cannot be and not be at 
the same instant. 

5. No body can move in opposite di- 
rections at the same instant. 

These truths evidently cannot be re- 
ferred to any one phrenological faculty, 
for No. 1 and No. 2 may refer either to 
numbers, surfaces, or solids, and there- 
fore are referrible to Number and Size. 
No. 3 refers simply to angles, and in- 
volves Size only. No. 4, treating of 
existences, is referrible to Individuality. 
No. 5, relating to motion, is referrible to 
Weight. Their character of necessity 
lies in this. Their terms are simply 
parts of one and the same perception by 
any one intellectual faculty. 

This can be made more intelligible by 
a concrete illustration: 

'384+3=2+4+4 
14+5=-2+4 
ergo3+3=1+5 or 6=6. 

In this the faculty of number per- 
ceives the three quantities and their re- 
lations at once. Divide a circle into any 
number of sections by radii. In this the 
faculty of Size, in a single perception, 
sees the identity of the whole and the 
sum of all its parts. Whatever the axiom 
or necessary truth may be, this is the 
basis of it: all the terms of the axiom ex- 
press the component parts of a single 
perception of any one _ intellectual 
faculty. 

We have now treated all of these In- 
tuitional Truths but the last two, which 
will be considered in their proper place 
under the Sensibilities and the Will. 


(To be Continued.) 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE VIEWS. 


A WRITER in the Hospital” (England) 
of July 18, takes the view that bad tem- 
per is a proper subject for medical con- 
sideration. Given a case of sulkiness, 
bad temper, irascibility, depression and 
so on, its careful study will guide the 
physician to the selection of medicine 
that will tend to the betterment of the 
patient. He says with regard to boys 
who give the schoolmaster trouble, that 
a good knowledge of the relation be- 
tween mind and matter would suggest 
to the school teacher a dose of castor-oil, 
for instance, as likely to accomplish sal- 
utary effect. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton applies the same 
principle to patients of greater age, and 
suggests the curing of irritability of 
temper, commonly associated with gout 
and heart disease, by medicine. He 
points out what is well known to all who 
have seen much of short-tempered peo- 
ple, that explosions of temper which 
occur. on very slight provocation, are 
really due to a condition produced by an 
accumulation of small irritations which 
have greatly worked up the patient into 
a state of excitement that vents itself 
into an expansion quite out of propor- 
tion to its apparent cause. Continuous 
physical discomfort also has the same 
effect. 

The idea is by no means new, it may 
be said. In fact, your broad-minded 
physician who has been a student of 
mind on practical lines knows that 
many states of actual disease are the out- 
come of mental irritability or the over- 
action of faculties, especially those that 
have to do with the physical activities. 

A prominent physician in this city, 
an old friend of the writer, a good phre- 
nologist, the conductor of a private 
hospital, has been in the habit for many 
vears of considering the mental side of 
his patients. He has told us that some 
of his worst cases were not so much 
physically deranged or diseased as they 
were mentally distempered. There was, 
indeed, an irritability of the mental or- 
gans which affected the whole physical 


economy, and threw the functions of 
the body out of balance, and a contin- 
uance of this unbalance eventuated in 
positive disease. He deemed it most 
important to give attention to the mind 
state early in treatment, and the amelio- 
ration of that was very likely to be fol- 
lowed with the best results. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton puts it clearly 
enough when he says, “ Patients are 
sometimes seen whose appetites are 
spoiled, their digestion impaired, and 
their pleasure in life destroyed, not by 
any illness of their own, but by the con- 
stant fretfulness and irritability of some 
other member of their family. Here 
if one can but get the other party to 
take these temper powders one may do 
better than by giving tonics to the pa- 
tient.” In such cases we should en- 
deavor to treat the needs of the one suf- 
fering, giving such solace of advice 
and tonic support that will tend to 
brace up those qualities of mind that 
are depressed or flagging. Here it is 
that the physician who has a good 
knowledge of phrenological principles 
can work most effectively. He can help 
many a sad and broken-down heart. 
and often give cheer and strength where 
the prospect seemed only that of per- 
petual bitterness and persecution. 


ANENT NOSES. 


A word or two anent noses may be 
appropriate here. Certain city news- 
papers have shown some interest in the 
remarks made in the August number on 
the type of nose that is becoming com- 
mon in our metropolitan centres. The 
views we expressed have been taken up 
and given some circulation with more or 
less of comment, for the most part 
favorable. One who is much about 
town will have noted that among wom- 
en, the busy women, the business 
women, the energetic, active women, 
new and old, who are taking part in the 
affairs of modern progress, are distin- 
guished by a certain type of nose. We 
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might call it the modified celestial. The 
element of inquiry is expressed in its 
formation. In the successful type- 
writer, for instance, the lady correspon- 
dent, who has become thoroughly in- 
corporated in our business channels, 
the nose is somewhat pointed at the end 
and has a slight up-turn. 

Its length is greater, however, than 
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from the commonly received standards 
of organization in the nose of the 
woman who adopts methods heretofore 
altogether belonging to the life of man, 
the energy that is impressed upon her 
conduct and mental spirit becomes 
crystallized in the general constitution, 
for “of the soul the body form doth 
take.” 

















MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH. 


the average retrousse. We see this type 
of nose occasionally in our younger 
women; those who have started out 
to do for themselves when mere girls, 
on emerging, say from the high school. 
Their temperament has a good infusion 
of the motive, and their habit of life 
has impressed that with characteristics 
of the bilious; so that the whole frame 
or organism is somewhat well defined, 
and its angularities peep through the 
upholstery, as it were. It must be ex- 
pected that there will be a departure 


The young woman who has chosen 
her pursuit, and who bends all her 
forces in preparation for it, is neces- 
sarily a student-worker, and it would 
appear that the stimulated faculties of 
observation exercise a formative in- 
fluence upon her features. And so the 
nose, as well as the mouth and lips, 
gradually change in their alignment of 
expression. 

There is a good deal of truth in the 
old statement that the nose indicates 
intelligence, and the character of the in- 
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telligence may become more and more 
exhibited in its contours. 

A portrait of Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
just at hand, supplies an approximate 
illustration of the type of nose we have 
just spoken of. It shows enterprise, 
earnestness, inquiry, zeal, and not a 
little of decision. Long continuance in 
the field she has chosen would be likely 
to render the expression of this organ 
more pronounced. It would assume a 
sharper outline, modifying the original 
roundness of the inheritance. 
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CONTRASTED OUTLINES. 


The two illustrations offered for our 
consideration are examples of what are 
common enough among the men we 
meet from day to day. The heads are 
not distinguished by lofty development. 
It is not to be expected that persons of 
the origin these exemplify would be 
distinguished by much elevation at the 
crown. They are of the class termed 
self-made; from boyhood being com- 





FIG, 


Aside from this special feature Mrs. 
Booth offers an unusual study in many 
particulars of organization. A physical 
development of superior mouldin quality 
and harmony of relation—the well- 
balanced head finds in it resources of 
maintenance that have become much 
needed by reason of the work she has 
undertaken. The forehead shows 
breadth both of observation and reflec- 
tion. The full side head in co-operation 
with the anterior organsintimates power 
of organization and readiness of sug- 
gestion in emergencies. There is pru- 
dence and foresight in a high degree, 
and that steadiness and poise so needed 
in the administration of affairs that 
concern many individuals. Strength 
and purpose associate with tenderness 
and sincerity—at once qualities of man- 
ly courage and womanly sympathy. 


I. 


pelled to make their own way in life, to 
educate themselves, to carve out their 
own fortune. So the practical elements 
of the intellect and their physical qual- 
ities have been stirred by circumstances 
into an activity that has been persistent. 


‘The base of the brain, large by nature, 


has assumed an importance that is 
marked in the relations of brain life. 
But the tendencies of organization as 
inherited have had their way. In one 
case we note that in response to en- 
vironment, opportunity, work, one head 
has filled out well in the upper lateral 
region, while the other has not so de- 
veloped. Of course the line of activity 
has been different. One man, Fig. 1, 
has pursued a course that has had but 
little comparatively to do with other men. 
His organs of adaptation have not 
been much exercised, and their conse- 
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quent growth has not been co-ordinate 
with the growth of the other organs of 
the side head. Then, too, his spirit had 
been that of marked independence, and 
he has sought to be leader, controller, 
manager in his own affairs. 

Fig. 2 has found his opportunity 
chiefly in the social connection. His 
work has brought him into intimate 


FIG. 
relations with other men. The social 
element has been much stronger. He 


has perceived the expediency of adapta- 
tion, of speaking and acting in such a 
way that the interest of others shall 
be enlisted in his cause. Plausibility, 
suavity, good-nature, have been his 
working tools to a good degree; he 
probably has appreciated the necessity 
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of industrial activity, found it to his 
interest to be energetic and active, to 
fill up the flowing hours with persever- 
ing labor. Fig. 1 would be the man 
apart from the crowd, while No. 2 
would be the man in the crowd, the 
merchant, the banker, who understands 
and uses men, while No. 1 is the 
industrial worker, the manufacturer, 


II, 


the mechanic, the clerk; somewhat 
apart by himself yet nevertheless dis- 
tinguished for efficiency and thorough- 
ness. With such an organization No. 
2 would be distinguished by that sagac- 
ity and executiveness which, if a lawyer, 
would draw him into politics, and en- 
able him to exercise important func- 
tions among fellow politicians. 


THE VIOLINIST. 


By MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 


But that one air for all that throng! And 
yet 
How variously the magic strain swept 
through 


Those thousand hearts! I saw young 
eyes, that knew 


Only earth’s fairest sights, grow dim and 


wet, 
While eyes long fed on visions of regret 
3eheld the rose of hope spring up from 
rue; 
For some, the night-wind in thy music 
blew, 
For some, the spring’s celestial clarinet! 


And each heart knew its own—the poet 


heard, 
Ravished, the song his lips could never 
free; 
The girl, her lover’s swift, impassioned 
word; 
The mother thought, “ Oh little, buried 
face!” 
And one, through veil of doubt and 
agony, 
Saw Christ, alone in the dim garden- 
place. 


—Independent. 
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LI HUNG CHANG, THE CHINESE ENVOY. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


In many respects Li Hung Chang 
is a marvel of mentality, and his charac- 
ter has a breadth and freshness that 
equal his intellectual grasp. Not only 
has he mental grasp, but he has the most 
astonishing power of appreciating data 
and detail and history. He has a schol- 


what he sees. He judges of form and 
proportion, and his power of combina- 
tion takes in the historical phases of 
subjects. Our keenest interviewers 
have been amazed at his knowledge of 
detail, and his questions have riddled 
the subjects he has undertaken to dis- 








From Harper's Weekly. 





LI HUNG CHANG. 


arly intellect. He sees everything, as 
if his intellect were a combination of 
the telescope, with which to measure 
distance and breadth, and of the micro- 
scope, to master the minute. The ful- 
ness of the brow above the root of the 
nose is remarkable. A side view of his 
head shows an extraordinary develop- 
ment in that region, which enables him 
not only to see quickly but to analyze 


cuss, showing that he has availed him- 
self of means for acquiring information 
relative to much of our history and 
business polity. He knows what to ask 
a cotton manufacturer, an iron manu- 
facturer, a lumber dealer, or a builder, 
and he knows about foundations and 
steel frames for sky-scraping structures. 
Though he is from one of the most con- 
servative countries in the world, he has 
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an eye for everything that is modern 
and latest in the line of improvement. 
Yet he is said to be a marvel of political 
sagacity. 

General Grant, who met Li Hung 
Chang in his visit around the world, 
said that Bismarck and Li Hung Chang 
were the two greatest men he had ever 
met, and, it is said, they in turn have 
remarked that General Grant belonged 
in the small list of greatest men. It is 
something for a man to know enough 
to appreciate Grant and Bismarck, but 
the shrewdness of his questioning and 
the fact of his seeing everything here 
puts to blush a good many men who 
ought to know more about matters at 
home than they do know. He is called 
a great question asker, and people laugh 
at his questions, but it shows that his 
mind is vivid with all the interest be- 
longing to the subjects surrounding 
him. 

Li’s Language is large. The eye is 
very full, and the sae below the eye is 
an evidence of abundant power of 
speech and memory of words. His head 
is broad at the region of Constructive- 
ness, hence he is ingenious, and can 
understand every kind of mechanism. 
He is large in Mirthfulness, and sees 
the witty things in life. At the extreme 
top of the forehead, at the centre, the 
head rises to a ridge, and that ridge is 
the location of the organ of Human Nat- 
ure, which gives intuition and insight 
of character. He has this very strongly 
marked. He reads the men who look at 
him and talk with him. He would 
make a good detective in the ordinary 
sense of the term. 

His Cautiousness is large. This is 
found in the upper back corner of the 
head, and it makes him prudent. He 
has large Secretiveness, which gives 
width to the head between the top of 
the ear and the upper corner of the 
back-head. His Acquisitiveness is large, 
hence his question, “ How much salary 
do vou get?” He would doubtless make 
a good banker, and if he understood the 
English language he would take a lead- 
ing place in Wall Street, or in Lombard 
Street in England, and he has financial 
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sagacity enough to stand erect in Lom- 
bard Street and make the savants of 
political economy and _ international 
policy feel that they have their equal, 
if not their superior. His head is wide 
just above the ears, which shows large 
Destructiveness. This means executive- 
ness, the power to move large forces 
and to comprehend magnitude and ap- 
preciate the march of truth and of 
affairs. In other words, he is a factor 
of power wherever he sets his foot. 

The subject’s back-head, which we 
have seen,shows very strong Sociability. 
Therefore he is personal in his inter- 
views with people. His is not‘a mere 
telegraphic communication or telephon- 
ic confab at long range. Those who can 
see the twinkle of his eye and feel his 
magnetic presence are impressed by his 
wonderful personality; and his sociabil- 
ity wins confidence and invites familiar 
converse. Hence he finds out more 
than anybody else. He has a large head 
and a large body. He has wonderful 
breathing power. The breadth of his 
cheek-bones indicates this. Consequent- 
ly, his blood is well vitalized and oxi- 
dized, and every drop of it quivers with 
life and vigor. He is bright, and people 
mistake if they think otherwise. 

Li Hung Chang is the most studied 
man to-day in puhlic, and he is the 
greatest student of the races of the peo- 
ple he meets that has ever been among 
us. His visit has furnished a splendid 
opportunity for the United States to 
better understand the possibilities of 
China, and doubtless commerce and 
national intercourse between our nation 
and his will be greatly profited by his 
having come here. He differs from 
other Chinamen mainly in the fact that 
there is more of him and he is better 
cultivated, just as he differs from most 
other men. It is a Chinese trait to 
gather facts and to have patience in 
acquiring details. The Chinese have 
broad heads, which fact makes them in- 
dustrious, persistent, and patient in 
their efforts. Yet the Chinese, as a na- 
tion, are not lacking in severity and vim 
and power, when they are in a position 
to exercise it. 
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The remarkable faculty of Li Hung 
Chang for remembering facts and de- 
tails is assisted by his large organs of 
Language and Eventuality, which will 
enable him to carry the history of his 
journey home with him in his head. 
The strength of his face is shown in the 
nose and in the prominence and width 
of his cheeks, and the healthy pad of 
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flesh each side of the nose on each cheek 
shows excellent vitality. His chin is 
not small. It should be remembered 
that the face is very broad and the head 
large and broad. A common face and 
a common head attached to that chin 
would indicate that the powers which 
are dependent on chin development are 
not wanting. 











REFLECTIONS ON THE *“‘NEW WOMAN.” 
By Buancue LANE. 


Tue “ New Woman ” fiction has been 
so thoroughly aired in the pages of the 
press, that a large majority, especially 
those belonging to the class of omniv- 
orous newspaper readers, have actually 
come to believe that there is such a 
creature. And everywhere people are 
heard to speak with seriousness of the 
“new woman,” her peculiarities, her 
foibles, her fancies, as if she were a 
thing of sudden growth, and purely a 
result of nineteenth century conditions. 
The name is variously used, which fact 
in itself demonstrates the absurdity of 
such a description. Each interprets it 
to his own consciousness, as it may hap- 
pen to strike with or against his impres- 
sions of modern womankind, but seems 
quite unknowing of the fact that his 
neighbor is placing a different construc- 
tion on the term. 

To one man, the “new woman” is 
she who puts on “ bloomers ” and rides 
her wheel in defiance of all the unwrit- 
ten laws of Modesty’s Code. Another 


speaks the name in disgust, calling up a - 


picture that repels with its hard, un- 
sympathetic countenance and drawn 
mouth, from which we know a strident 
voice shrieks for its “rights.” Susan 
B. Anthony smilingly refers to the “new 
woman,” having in mind a rational be- 
ing who repudiates the bad logic on 
which the public holds a false position, 
and who recognizes with infallible jus- 
tice the ludicrousness of economic cus- 
toms that have their fundamental roots 
in decaying conditions and principles. 
The physical culturists are looking at a 
more robust, active, bodily development 








for their “ new woman,” and are expect- 
ing a new order of things from the ath- 
letic girl. Again, there is the cultured 
sect, who, perhaps, are the most wise on 
this subject, but who are less vigorous 
in their assertion of the “ new woman’s” 
rights, though they are, on the other 
hand, probably the most vigorous and 
persistent in thinking about her claims, 
while they possess the greatest scope 
and influence in spreading their own in- 
dividual conceptions. Very likely, with 
a great many in this class, “senior 
wranglers ” represent the newest devel- 
opment in the feminine sex. 

Now, if there were in very fact, a 
“new woman,” she would be a com- 
posite creature with all the tendencies 
and tastes of present-day environments 
united in proportionate degree into one 
general whole, which would immediate- 
ly be classified into its proper groove. 
Moreover, she would not exist in the 
minds of her contemporaries as an 
anomalous bundle of fads, fancies, and 
foibles—a detachable something pecul- 
iarly appropriate for jest and joke, but 
as a harmonious amalgamated develop- 
ment. 

The philosopher and phrenologist has 
his own opinions on this question, and 
finds it an interesting one for the appli- 
cation of his principles. He withdraws 
from the multitudes of popular con- 
course into the stronghold of his own 
Thought, and there in peace and tran- 
quillity makes his dispassionate reflec- 
tions. The ideas come crowding fast, 
and are too numerous in their complex 
associations to be more than crudely set 
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forth, but the phrenological element 
seizes by natural affinity on the essential 
points. 

We agree that the femininity of *to- 
day possesses its own individual char- 
acteristics, its own special allotment of 
peculiarities. But the term “ new wom- 
an” is a misnomer, and designates no 
established existence. If we apply the 
rational definition of modern woman we 
shall be talking sense and logic. 

Proceeding then, on this basis, we 
aver that the modern woman is an 
evolution from all previous types, and 
represents in her fullest growth the 
nineteenth century phase of woman- 
kind. But she is no abnormal excres- 
cence of the social structure. She is 
not a circumstance, but a fact. Fort- 
unately she is not a “bloomer” girl, 
although to the superficial observer this 
sect may seem to be numerous. But 
appearances delude sometimes, and it 
may be put down for a fact that the 
“bloomerite” is only a distortion—a 
very telling illustration of low organic 
quality acting with a development of 
Approbativeness that naturally tends 
toward notoriety. 

With such distortions in the public 
eye, we do not marvel at the success of 
the facile press writers in maintaining 
a popular aversion to the so-called “ new 
woman.” But when we take the modern 
woman into thoughtful consideration it 
is well to bear in mind that Nature has 
not reversed her course and is not likely 
to cast her men and women into one die 
to-day any more than she was a century 
ago. So individualities are going to 
continue, and we shall have as great a 
diversity of characters in the feminine 
sex as we have of conditions to generate 
them. 

When what was once called the 
“ higher education ” of women was first 
firmly established, there were any num- 
ber of simple, chattering, old-time 
“ladies ” who stood ready in good or- 
thodox fashion to cry out against their 
sisters’ advancement, to call profes- 
sional work unwomanly, to predict the 
destruction of the home, the family re- 
lation, and all the sacred ties of life. 


But ruthlessly on marched Right and 
Justice, trampling down the narrow 
prejudices of narrow minds, and no 
social catastrophe has come. It was 
feared that the college woman would 
not marry—she would not fulfil her 
“woman’s mission”—but the college 
woman is now a commonplace, and it 
has been shown that superiority does 
not make an inferior wife and mother, 
but with most scientific precision pro- 
duces from a better agent better results. 
Yet we are still battling on the same 
ground, and our modern woman has 
still much to win. If the woman of 
to-day does not marry in such haste, it 
bodes well, rather than ill, for future 
generations. The “old - fashioned ” 
woman was content, or rather had to be 
eontent, to “ settle down ” in marriage 
and home-making because there was 
nothing else open to her and half her 
faculties were dormant and unobtrusive. 
She took no responsibility of choice or 
labor upon herself in shaping her des- 
tiny, while she was satisfied to live in a 
current of emotions rather than of 
thought. These emotions, shallow or 
undisciplined, swayed her, and surely 
there is no more unsafe guide to deter- 
minate action than one’s emotions pure 
and simple. 

Who would ever think of leaving an 
important business decision, for in- 
stance, to the chances of momentary 
feeling? But the business of marrying 
has been and still is, to a great extent, 
conducted on just such a slip-shod 
principle. 

Approbativeness played upon by sub- 
tle flattery, and Amativeness, perhaps, 
knowing nothing of Intellect’s noble 
control, have been in the past instru- 
ments of great moral destruction, even 
though the signs of a “ home ” were not 
wanting. 

We are all familiar with the adage, 
“ Satan always finds some mischief for 
idle hands to do.” And though the 
“ old-fashioned ” woman had her hands 
full enough in a manual way, the reserve 
forces of her mental, morai, and spirit- 
ual nature were never appropriated in 
healthful activity. 
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The new-fashioned woman, the truly 
representative modern woman, has every 
opportunity for intellectual life that her 
predecessors lacked. She is not likely 
to get into mischief for want of occu- 
pation. Education is no longer a luxury 
but a necessity, and when we get just a 
little farther along the opinions on pro- 
fessional life for women will be almost 
unanimous in favor of deliberate train- 
ing for a chosen end. 

It is a good thing that we are enjoying 
a little “ hold-up ” in the line of matri- 
monial speculations. Our modern wom- 
an, with a profession or trade and inde- 
pendence at her finger’s ends, no longer 
degrades herself by marrying for a home 
but uses her awakened faculties in mak- 
ing a decision about her career, and 
marries when she does from the best 
and truest of motives. We have long 
been told that “love is of man’s life a 
thing apart, but *tis woman’s whole ex- 
istence ”—so long in fact that the world 
has grown to believe it. But it simply 
means that woman’s better self in times 
past, being undeveloped, and only her 
emotions exercised in contemplation of 
one person and one line of duties de- 
pending on that person, Satan stepped 
in the breach and filled her life with 
foolish desires, cravings, dissatisfaction, 
and imaginary grievances, and bred the 
idea that, because her husband was not 
distracted with the same purposeless 
feelings, his love was more incidental 
and less strong than her own. Where- 
as, his energies were rushing in so many 
channels that his love was content to 
relapse into a quiet even course of un- 
varying devotion. The narrowness of a 
woman’s life and its separateness from 
outside occupations made it difficult for 
her to appreciate a demonstration ap- 
parently less ardent than her own. 
Now, in the light of personal experi- 
ence, women are better able to under- 
stand the real nature of love and inter- 
pret its signs. Their lives are developed 
along the lines of Intellectuality and 
are teeming with ambition and activity. 
So their affections are more normal and 
steady, less effusive in expression, more 
sensible, more akin to a man’s, if you 
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will. They have so much to strengthen 
their characters, so much to teach them 
patience, perseverance, self - reliance, 
and continuity of purpose, that their 
emotions are deeper and their love of a 
higher quality. It is not that spurious 
article so often the hysteric manifesta- 
tion of over-strained nerves, or the 
accumulation of working forces that 
are not understood and cannot be 
thrown off into their proper vents, but 
the true devotion of a human soul 
given intelligently and using its influ- 
ence with all the power of a strong per- 
sonality. 

Approbativeness is usually said to be 
a feminine quality. There is no doubt 
it has been well cultivated in the daugh- 
ters of Eve by a long course of training. 
Women have developed, not according 
to their possibilities, but according to 
their opportunities. As long as the ar- 
tificial and inglorious praise of small 
things was held out to them as the 
desideratum of their lives they kept on 
diligently striving for it, and we cannot 
marvel at the result, a logical one—that 
in a great mass of women one of their 
most powerful faculties has degenerated 
into a trivial trait. In the modern wom- 
an, with her enlarged sphere and ex- 
panding intellect, this organ is apt to be 
a little less obtrusive, while it works 
more legitimately toward true aspira- 
tions and a broader attainment. 

A woman’s life at the present time is 
too intense, too earnest, too full of ac- 
tion, too crowded with serious consid- 
erations to allow for non-essentials, and 
as it teems more and more with varying 
responsibilities, her faculties will be- 
come consistently thorough. 

Contact and dealings with the world 
tend to develop Self-esteem, which gives 
a stronger poise to the general character 
and takes off the edge of that acute sen- 
sitiveness caused by Approbativeness in 
fine organizations. 

Phrenology teaches us to regard this 
as a masculine faculty, but a woman 
whose organic quality is high cannot 
deteriorate through an increase of Self- 
esteem. Its development can only help 
her by lending to her personality that 
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dignity we all must bear in our outward 
relations. 

Again, the use of those instincts com- 
ing from the side-head faculties gives 
the selfish propensities a stronger bent, 
and this,too,is for the better, practically 
broadening out the whole make-up to a 
more able, far-reaching helpfulness. 
The necessity of physique to carry out 
the projects of Ambition is being borne 
in on the minds of women with a force 
of realization that has already mani- 
fested a spirit of reform. 

To some blind and fearsome people 
the modern woman is in imminent peril 
of nullifying her sex. Strange it is that 
it has not been sufficiently demonstrated 
to these that a woman cannot be less 
potent because she has added to her 
powers and possibilities. And stranger 
still it is that the gruesome prophecies 
of her future are generally made either 
by very helpless, useless, we might say 
unwomanly women themselves, or vain 
and selfish men. 

Take the modern woman and add to 
her acknowledged superior intuitive 
faculties a trained discriminating intel- 
lectual sense, modify her Approbative- 
ness by a rational appreciation of her 
position toward the world, temper her 
Caution with well-developed Combative- 
ness and destructiveness, balance her 
Firmness and Self-esteem with the sen- 
timent of justice, and then consider 
whether we are going to lose or gain in 
the mothers of our coming genera- 
tions. 

The typical modern woman is not 
masculine, she is not striving to become 
a second man, but is testing and proving 
those faculties for strength and useful- 
ness that God gave her, and which she 
believes He gave her to exercise for the 
benefit of the human race. She is not 
quibbling about her value, for she be- 
gins to realize it, and she is the first to 
deplore the conduct of those very un- 
progressive women who are seeking to 
be something not quite a man and 
much less a woman. We have always 
been taught that “comparisons are 
odious,” and it is the earnest wish of 
every true woman in the land to see the 
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recriminations between the sexes rele- 
gated to our recent Dark Ages. A 
Southern Senator is quoted as having 
said in a toast. “ The Ladies—God bless 
"em—once our superiors, now our 
equals.” The thoughtful women of the 
present are doing all in their power to 
eradicate the spirit that prompts such 
cynical and improper remarks. 

Phrenology teaches us to be broad, 
to take into account every faculty of 
the brain and acknowledge its potency 
when normally developed. Then the 
same science surely can apply its prin- 
ciples to the entire race, and lift up men 
and women to the belief in their indi- 
vidual and relative capabilities. The 
arrogance of sex has retarded the world’s 
progress for hundreds of years. Let us 
take the object lesson demonstrated to 
us in the last few years of woman’s at- 
tainment as a forcible illustration of 
man’s fallibility, and let those lessons 
check us from falling into a like error. 

The man who reveres his Maker 
knows it is blasphemy to sneer at the 
creations of the Universe. All things 
are equal, inasmuch as they all have a 
place in the world and must of necessity 
be born of some Purpose. Who then 
shall arrogate to himself a special crea- 
tion? To whom is it revealed that he 
alone is the elect? Men and women 
equally are parts of a great human de- 
velopment, but man in his own incom- 
pleteness forgot this, until that other 
half rose in a crisis to lead him out into 
the light of Wisdom. 

The modern woman is a dominant 
factor in the interests of to-day. A long 
vista of uncounted, unrevealed possibil- 
ities stretches before her. She has only 
started in the initial stage of her career 
—the formative period of a more ma- 
ture evolution. That tide in her affairs 
has come, which, “ if taken at its flood, 
may lead on to fortune.” What she 
shall do yet depends on her own right- 
eous endeavor. But the day is fast ap- 
proaching when we shall have our per- 
fect modern woman and she will be 
known and recognized of all men, who 
will esteem her above all price and rise 
up to call her more than blessed. 
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NELSON Sizer, President, in the chair, said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: Fortunately you 
are all alike strangers to the Faculty. You 
are here to be taught important truth; 
and you start on a level as far as we are 
concerned. We have no favorites as yet 
and we hope not to have any favorites to 
the detriment of any of the others. There 
is, however, a difference in the human 
race. You cannot collect thirty persons 
without having more or less of difference; 
and it is a difficult thing to be with people 
for two months in relations as intimate 
as they are between teachers and pupils, 
without feeling that there is a difference 
between the members of the class. 

As the students come from all over the 
world and as they represent many varie- 
ties of culture and of character, they can- 
not be expected to always blend with each 
other smoothly and happily. If you were 
to take a thousand threads of textile fab- 
ric and put them into a loom together, 
without any regard to their classification, 
simply regarding them as threads, and 
then put in the filling, which the teaching 
here might represent, you would not get a 
very smooth piece of cloth when it was 
finished. There would be some silk, some 
worsted, some cotton, and perhaps some 
threads that were too hard twisted. The 
cloth would therefore be a little rough, 
but it would all be cloth just the same. 

We have taught thirty-three classes 
during the past thirty-one years, and for 
the most part the students have given us 
satisfaction. They have felt friendly 
toward us and we have felt kindly toward 
them and have always been glad to hear 
from them and of them. There may have 
been a half-dozen who have not turned 
out as well as could be wished. There 
have been some who might have been bet- 
ter men and used their talents more wise- 
ly, but when we consider the wide diver- 
sity of feeling and the different conditions 
of life that have been represented by our 
students we think they have averaged a 
great deal above the usual level of human 
life. We have not had as many hard 
eases among our graduates as are to be 
found in colleges, because it is not ortho- 
dox here or regarded as smart or witty 
to raise Cain or the other fellow as it 
sometimes seems to be in colleges. 

Now, you all look like honest, upright, 
kind-hearted, genial people, you do not 
look cranky or quarrelsome; and I ask 
you now to please be “ kindly affectioned 
one to another ” and to avoid all disputes 
in the way of religion and politics. 

You have come here to learn what we 
are able to teach you; and if what we 
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have to say is accepted with thankfulness 
and gratitude, it will seem better to all 
concerned. We want to teach you all that 
we know, but I ask you to avoid all con- 
troversies and discussions. You will un- 
derstand later that when a man lectures 
fifty or sixty times in a few weeks he is 
apt to get nervous and perhaps cranky: 
and I am the one who gets nervous and 
cranky sometimes. Dr. Drayton is always 
good-natured, at least he seems to be; 
and he can teach you that which you 
might not be able to find out anywhere 
else. 

Mrs. Wells is always on the programme 
as one of the teachers, but unfortunately 
she has been disabled bya fall down-stairs, 
and when a woman is eighty-two years of 
age, falling down-stairs is not the best 
kind of pastime, so that she is not to-day 
able to be with us. We have with us, how- 
ever, some one who will take her place in 
part, and in part fill her own place, 
namely, Miss Jessie A. Fowler, of London, 
Professor L. N. Fowler’s daughter, who 
will speak to you. The professors of anat- 
omy, physiology, and elocution are not 
with us to-day, but will be here in proper 
time. 

Dr. Drayton will now address you. 


Dr. DRAYTON. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel a great deal as I suppose some of 
our storekeepers in the neighborhood of 
Fourteenth and Twenty-third Streets do 
on what is called “ Opening Day.” You 
know in the spring and in the fall it is 
customary for our large bazaars to have 
what is called an “ Opening Day.” It is 
expected that on that day, those who 
come, will look over the goods, even if 
they do not think seriously of purchas- 
ing. They examine and admire the goods 


“with the intention of buying at some 


future time, perhaps; and I feel a little 
as I fancy the dealer does on such a day, 
as I look upon you, and you are prob- 
ably in very much the same position as 
the customers who wish to view the goods. 

We are interested to-day, mainly in the 
matter of mutual introductions. We want 
to know each other; and I am very sure 
that within the past ten seconds I have 
been somewhat measured by most of you. 

Now, it is very pleasant to meet you 
here to-day; and it is especially pleasant 
when we think of the time and the con- 
dition of society in the United States—of 
the strifes, the frictions, and the con- 
troversies that are in progress between 
parties, sections, classes, and individuals. 
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You all know that there are issues pre- 
sented that are exceedingly grave and 
fraught with danger to our common coun- 
try. In the opinion of some we are now 
in the most serious period since the civil 
war, as far as the integrity of the nation 
is concerned. 

I am pleased to meet you to-day, be- 
eause, not only have you come (most of 


you, at least) from distant sections of our 


country, but you also represent, in a way, 
the different political and social aspects 
and opinions. I am pleased to see you 
here because it shows that, in spite of the 
interest displayed, and the earnestness 
with which people all over our country 
have thrown themselves into the great 
national question, you have felt that a 
higher interest commanded your atten- 
tion; an interest that is even more inti- 
mately connected with our human welfare, 
questions that will enable you through 
their solution to understand these other 
great questions better, so that when you 
return home it will be expected that you 
will be better able to meet and master 
them. For the foundation for understand- 
ing these questions is an understanding 
of human nature. That is the chief thing. 
Through it you are enabled to understand 
the point of view that is taken by different 
men in studying civil and social interests; 
seeing our opinions are so much in- 
fluenced by organization. 

Furthermore, it is a question of money 
which you have had to consider in coming 
here. The times are hard. I believe there 
are hundreds of men and women who 
would gladly come if they were only 
financially able to do so. This institution 
opens its doors to you, but it expects you 
to pay for the instruction you will receive. 
It has not hundreds, thousands, and tens 
of thousands of dollars in endowed chairs, 
as many of our educational institutions 
in this country have. It is not able to 
offer scholarships. I would that it were. 
I would that it had a hundred thousand 
dollars of endowment and then not a man 
or @ woman would pay for tuition with 
my consent. 

You come here to study man. When I 
was a student in college some years ago, 
there was a fellow-classmate of mine who 
thought he had discovered a new idea, 
and one day, in an essay, he announced 
it. He thought he had made an advance 
upon the statement of the celebrated poet- 
philosopher, Pope; and he said in his 
essay, “The poet, Pope, has said, ‘ The 
proper study of mankind is man,’ but I 
say, the proper study of mankind is 
God!” Grand thought; but he had for- 
gotten that Pope was necessarily right in 
saying that man should study mankind 
in order to reach that climax of human 
understanding, a knowledge of God. 
Therefore, you who study man in his 
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structure physically, in his structure 
mentally, are on the right road to the un- 
derstanding of those higher ethical ques- 
tions that involve a knowledge of the 
Creator of man. 


The president then called upon Miss 
Jessie A. Fowler to address the meeting. 


Miss FOwLER. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
is with great pleasure that I am invited 
to address you this afternoon, but before 
Isay anything on my own behalf I feel I 
must stand here for a few moments in the 
place of Mrs. Wells, who has sent you mes- 
sages of regret that she is not able to be 
with you to-day, as she has been on every 
previous opening of the session. 

She says: 


Dear Friends and Fellow Workers: I can- 
not express to you how great is my dis- 
appointment in being unable to speak to 
you in person to-day, but through my 
niece I take the opportunity of addressing 
a few words to you and trust to have the 
pleasure of seeing you later on in the 
session. 

At this incipient stage of our class I 
would remind you to look to the great 
Phrenological Founders, and gather as 
much inspiration from their pure and 
elevating personalities as possible. They 
struggled to make the science accepted, 
and fought its early battles, and it should 
be the aim of every one of us to continue 
the work so nobly undertaken, and ap- 
proach it, teach it, and promulgate it in 
various ways, so as to make its truths, 
its beauty, its usefulness, and its elevating 
principles fascinating to every one. Few 
who study it aright can fail to improve 
in character ten-fold if they follow its 
precepts. It is our gain in every way to 
understand ourselves as intimately as pos- 
sible, for as we live nearer our ideals we 
shall come nearer to the life that God in- 
tended us to live. 

The great builder has some lowly 
crevices in his house which we may oc- 
ecupy. Although we may not be called to 
be the corner stone, or to appear upon 
the buttresses, or to crown the turrets 
or to adorn the carved work of the sanct- 
uary, yet it should satisfy us if, in some 
remote corner, recess, or unknown shade, 
we fulfil the office and do the work which 
the Master has placed upon us. 

Every one is called and qualified to do 
some one thing better than anything else. 
If a person can do one thing better than 
any other one else can do it, he may rest 
assured that it should be his calling in 
life, and be prepared to do it well. 

What I want to impress upon you to- 
day is to work, study, and digest as much 
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Phrenological food as is possible while 
you are here, so that you may go forth 
stronger men and women, and better able 
to cope with the objections that are sure 
to be hurled at you from the ranks of 
those who disbelieve and know nothing 
about the science. Thus I wish to en- 
courage you to-day to take a firm hold 
of the principles you have come here to 
study. 


Miss Fowler continued: 


I was asked the other day if I were as 
great an enthusiast on the question of 
Phrenology as my father. I replied, “ Yes, 
only more so; as I have added my en- 
thusiasm to his.” 

I feel an intense interest in your ulti- 
mate welfare in Phrenology and count it 
a privilege to welcome you to my native 
city, and give you what help I can in the 
subject that has called us together. For 
many years past I have practically helped 
my father in his labors in Europe, 
and very few have had a greater privilege 
in possessing a more perfect example to 
follow than I have had. Would that every 
child had the opportunity of saying the 
same! I am reminded of the Rev. Charles 
Garrett’s story about his little boy. He 
was climbing a very steep mountain one 
day, and was unaware that his little boy 
was following him. Presently he heard 
the little voice say tremblingly, “ Be care- 
ful, father, I am following in your foot- 
steps.” Now my father’s example has 
often led me into very difficult positions, 
where opposition and ridicule have at the 
outset proved trying, but with patience 
and common-sense reasoning, I have al- 
ways been listened to with respectful 
attention, and have eventually been able 
to dispel disbelief and put forward argu- 
ments which could not be contradicted. 
I would suggest to you to-day to select a 
high example. Bring the best of your 
nature to bear upon your work. Dr. Dray- 
ton has referred to that quotation, ‘* the 
true study of mankind is man,” and that 
we cannot expect to understand the 
supreme Being unless we first understand 
our own natures. 

Each of you has a spark of divinity, 
and we want you to infuse that with your 
work of Phrenology. ; 

Phrenology is not a lowering subject, 
it therefore claims your best efforts, 
thoughts, ete. Remember, too, that 
Phrenological professors must be willing 
to become students of human nature as 
long as they live. My father, Mr. Sizer, 
and others of long experience, assert that 
Phrenology is such a wide-branching sub- 
ject that it is impossible to learn every- 
thing about the subject in two months 
only; the cause of Phrenological develop- 
ment, evolution, and growth is too com- 
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prehensive to be grasped in any short 
period, it is, instead, a life-study. We 
therefore wish to encourage your labors 
in this direction. I am always gratified to 
find a student who has arrived at the 
period when he is willing to admit that 
he is ignorant of some things and knows 
what an immense amount lies before him. 
When I dissected the brain in the Medical 
School for Women in London, I found that 
the complete knowledge of the brain was 
like a rich mine of gold. 

The gathering of Phrenological knowl- 
edge must ever be like the successive 
waves of the ocean. A large wave is made 
of hundreds of minor ones, until a great 
billow presents itself. So every great ef- 
fort or study needs due preparation, 
thought, observation, and patience, like 
the great scientist, Darwin, manifested 
in his colossal work. 





> 





“CHANGING PARTNERS.” 


“On, I’m so disgusted,” said Mrs. 
Clide, as she tossed her hat on the bed, 
and dropped into a chair, in her friend’s 
house one sunny afternoon, where she 
had gone to “relieve her mind,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Miller looked up from her sew- 
ing and smiled. She was used to the 
ways of this good neighbor, and knew 
she would “ relieve her mind ” without 
any questions from her. So she simply 
waited, and in a moment Mrs. Clide 
continued: 

“You remember that phrenologist 
who lectured here some weeks ago, and 
gave examinations to all who were silly 
enough to go to him ?” 

“ Yes,” replied her friend very quiet- 


-ly. “Iremember him, and shall never 


forget him, for I was one of the silly 
ones, and I shall be thankful for his 
coming as long as I live.” 

“ Oh, beg pardon, I didn’t know I was 
stepping on your toes. But when you 
hear my news I think you will have to 
admit that some people have been very 
silly. I suppose you knew that Ida 
Grey was engaged to Tom Wilson, and 
Nora Elsworth was engaged to Clarence 
White ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that the four have always been 
fast friends ? ” 
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“ Yes,” 

“ And you know that Professor Blank 
said in his lecture that no couple 
should marry without first consulting a 
competent phrenologist as to their 
adaptability.” 

“oe 

“Well, those four simpletons went, 
all together, for examination. They 
told him nothing about their engage- 
ments, but of course, he found it out, 
and what do you suppose he did ?” 
Then, as her friend asked no questions, 
preferring to let her go on in her own 
way, she continued, rising to her feet 
in her excitement: “ He advised them 
to change partners, and they’ve done it. 
Now, don’t you call that the most ridic- 
ulous piece of business you ever heard 
tt” 

Mrs. Miller looked up into her 
friend’s excited face and replied very 
calmly: 

“ On the contrary, I think it the most 
sensible thing I’ve heard for many a 
day, and I’m more thankful than ever 
that Professor Blank came this way.” 

“ Look here ! ” said Mrs. Clide. “ Do 
you really believe those four people can 
change partners and still be fast friends, 
as they have always been ? ” 

“ Yes, and remain friends much easi- 
er than if they had married as they had 
at first intended. I tell you, Mrs. Clide, 
what I think ought to be done. Instead 
of paying the County Clerk for a license 
to marry, there should be a law compel- 
ling every couple contemplating mar- 
riage to procure from a phrenologist a 
certificate of adaptability before they 
could be lawfully married.” 

“ But perhaps some could not find a 
mate adapted to them at all.” 

“Then let them remain single. The 
world would be better if two-thirds of 
the people now married and bringing 
children into it had been prohibited 
from doing so ! ” 

“ Oh, you are an extremist,” said Mrs. 
Clide. “ Why, the world would soon be 
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depopulated if your theory was carried 
out.” 

“ Better be depopulated than popu- 
lated as it is and has been for centuries. 
Fewer people, and better ones, I say. 
Would you not rather have one good 
child than half a dozen bad or even in- 
different ones ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, certainly.” 

“ Well, if it’s preferable in families 
it’s preferable in communities, in states, 
and in nations. There should be a law 
prohibiting the diseased, the weak- 
minded, and all those guilty of any 
crime against society from marrying, 
and bringing offspring into the world!” 

“ But this was intended to be a free 
country.” 

“ Yes, free for ‘ the pursuit of happi- 
ness, but who can be happy sur- 
rounded by such wretchedness as we 
have to witness every day and hour of 
our lives? When I was a child my 
teacher wrote in my copy book: ‘If 
you wish to be happy, youmust be good.’ 
But can the good look on such things 
and be happy ? I tell you, my friend, 
phrenology is one of the chief aids 
toward our redemption. It should 
be taught in our public schools and 
in our colleges, and there should be 
a phrenologist employed in every court- 
room, drawing his salary from the 
county or state. If this science were 
known and practised as it should be, in 
fifty years from now suicide and mur- 
ders would be almost unknown, and few 
criminals of any kind would remain.” 

In her enthusiasm she had risen also, 
and was standing before her friend, in 
whose face a different expression had ap- 
peared from that it wore when she had 
entered the house “ so disgusted ” with 
phrenology. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Clide said, “TI am si- 
lenced but not convinced. T’ll wait and 
see how the change of partners turns 
out. But when I hear you talk I al- 
most wish I was entirely convinced.” 

JENNIE BEE. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN WHO WILL REWARD CULTURE. 
By NELSON SIZER. 
Fies. 347, 348.—These twins had not ear to that of the other over the top of 
been named at the age of eleven months the head, while B, the smaller child, 


when their pictures were taken. We weighs twenty pounds, his head meas- 
will designate them as A and B. ures eighteen and a quarter inches in 


Vga 47s as a 
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A B 
FIGs, 347, 348.—TWIN BOYS, SURNAMED FRESHOUR, CHERRY RUN, W. VA. 


A weighs twenty and a half pounds, circumference and twelve and a half 
his head measures eighteen and a half inches from the opening of one ear to 
inches in circumference and twelve and that of the other over the top of the 
a half inches from the opening of one head. These measurements are rather 
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large for the weight of the bodies, but 
they are well organized in body. 

1 think A resembles his mother 
and will probably be a sharp, quick 
thinker. He will speak in short sen- 
tences and come to the point at once. 
He will be positive in his spirit, head- 
strong in his will, cautious and anxious 
about consequences, honest, frank, am- 
bitious, and proud-spirited. He will be 
fond of elegance and of refinement, and 
will use language in a definite way. He 
will not use sentences that are involved. 
He will be agreeable when he feels like 
it, and he will have the ability to say 
things in a smooth and pleasant way. 
He will be a scholar in ideas rather than 
in historic matters. He will be less in- 
clined to the historic than to the philo- 
sophic. He will want to read ideas 
rather than statements and stories. He 
does not appear to be very selfish in fi- 
nancial matters, and will not be as much 
inclined toward mechanism as he will 
toward books and toward ideas. He 
may show a fractious temper, but it will 
not last long. He will make a good ap- 
pearance and use the knowledge he has 
to good advantage. He will be witty 
rather than crisp in his criticisms, and 
people will know what he is driving at. 
If he is asked a question about some 
matter he will show by his appearance 
whether he knows anything about it or 
not; and he will incline to be truthful. 
I mean will be frank, direct, and open, 
not concealed and circuitous in his 
methods. 

B is a natural mechanic. He will be 
fond of architecture and poetry, and he 
will have a tendency to classify the sub- 
jects that he treats. He will have me- 
chanical ingenuity that will not only in- 
vent, but that will build also. He will 
want pay for his time and his efforts, 
and he will be likely to make money and 
save it. He is fond of the wonderful, 
the magnificent, and of the majestic. 
He will boom a story and make it seem 
important. He has the musical sense, 


and has a first-rate memory of history. 
He will remember and enjoy music. He 
will remember stories and tell them 
well. 


He has more fulness of expres- 
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sion than his brother has. He will put 
in all the particulars in telling anything, 
and he will make long sentences in writ- 
ing or in speaking. He has memory 
enough to carry several threads of 
thought and weave them in together, as 
we braid a whip-lash, and to him every- 
thing will be clear and straight. He is 
inclined to be humorous; and he is se- 
cretive, cautious, and ambitious. The 
organs of Firmness and of Self-esteem 
are not as influential in this case as they 
arein A. The smaller one, B, will have 
more force, more policy and more pru- 
dence. He will make money by con- 
struction, traffic, or manufactures. Or, 
he would make a good physician and 
surgeon; and he will be willing to work 
harder than his brother. A will be- 
come the taller of the two, but he will 
be narrower through the head, above 
and about the ears, and will also be nar- 
rower through the shoulders than his 
brother will be. B will be likely to be 
sturdy and strong. He will keep his 
own counsel, and will not tell what he 
is going to do until he gets ready to 
try it. 
WM. H. MOORHOUSE, JR. 


Fie. 349.—This boy is four years and 
four months old, he stands three feet 
two and a half inches high, weighs 
thirty-four pounds, has a light complex- 
ion, and has a head measuring nineteen 
and three-quarter inches in circumfer- 
ence and fourteen inches from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other over 
the top of the head. That last measur- 
ment, if correctly taken, is large 
enough for a head measuring twenty- 
two inches in circumference, with 155 
pounds to give it vim and vitality. 

From the opening of the ear upward 
the head is high, and from the eyes 
upward the front part of the top-head is 
elevated. There is therefore a large 
mass of brain for the circumferential 
measurement of nineteen and three- 
quarters inches. There are men with 
heads measuring twenty inches in cir- 
cumference who are the fathers of fam- 
ilies, but their children are not like this 
one. 
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This boy appears to be healthy, happy, 
and hopeful. Every fibre of his body is 
full of life and vitality. I fancy his 
mother was in good health, and that her 
prospects and surrounding influences 
were favorable. This boy expects that 


“to-morrow shall be as this day and 
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hence he has a reason for everything. 
His forehead is broad at the corner, 
showing large Mirthfulness, and he has 
also a fine development of the organs of 
Ideality, Sublimity, and Cautiousness. 
The height of the front part of the 
head indicates Benevolence, geniality, 











Fras, 349, 350.—wWM. H. MOORHOUSE, JR., OF EL PASO, TEX. 


much more abundant.” He thinks 
everything is going to be bright and 
lively as time advances; and that smile 
he is wearing is not the only one he has. 
The smiling is not done for mere pa- 
rade, although in this case the artist 
invited a pleasant expression and got it. 

Fig. 350.—The anterior section of his 
head is long, and it has also elevation 
and breadth. Causality, which gives 
squareness to the forehead, is large, and 


generosity, power of imitation, and the 
ability to copy and conform and adapt 
himself to custom and to usage. The 
front-head is well levelled up outward 
from Benevolence, indicating large 
Imitation and Spirituality. He is also 
large in Agreeableness, which is located 
just above the organ of Causality, along 
the edge of the ear. He has a fashion of 
saying things in a way to make them 
agreeable. Hecanre: ve people with- 
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out hurting their feelings, and when he 
praises them they enjoy it, because it is 
done so cordially. His Approbativeness 
renders him ambitious. His Self- 
esteem will give him a directing, dicta- 
torial spirit rather than a cold, haughty, 
reserved one. He will lead others rather 
than drive them. He will be the 
master, but the submission will be pleas- 
ant and voluntary on the part of others. 

He ought to be fed rightly; and if 
his father has been a reader of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ever since 
1879, as the father ofthe foregoing twins 
has been, he has become pretty well in- 
structed as to how to feed, build up, and 
train the young. 

If this boy can be fed rightly, clad 
properly, and have the opportunity for 
getting a good education, he will only 
need a track torun on. He will have the 
inspiration, the impulse, the talent, the 
ambition, the enthusiasm, and the imag- 
ination to give him all the enterprise 
which he will need. If he were to be- 
come well educated he would make a 
good public speaker and probably a 
good lawyer. If he is not spoiled in his 
bringing up he will make a good man 
and a leader among men. 


—_——__ 


THE POWER OF TENDERNESS. 


AmonG the toilers in a pottery fac- 
tory in Cincinnati was a man who had 
one small invalid child at home. He 
wrought at his trade with exemplary fi- 
delity, being always in the shop with 
the opening of the day. He managed, 
however, to bear each evening to the 
bedside of his “ wee lad,” as he called 
him, a flower, a bit of ribbon, or a frag- 
ment of crimson glass—indeed, any- 
thing that would lay out on the white 
counterpane and give color to the room. 
He was a quiet, unsentimental man, but 
never went home at night without some- 
thing that would make the wan face 
light up with joy at his return; and by- 
and-by this affection for his boy— 
though he never said to any living soul 
how much he loved the child—moved 
that whole shop into a very real but un- 
conscious fellowship with him. The 
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working-men made curious little jars 
and cups upon their wheels, and 
painted diminutive pictures down their 
sides before they stuck them in the cor- 
ner of the kiln at burning time. One 
brought some fruit in his apron, and 
another engravings in a rudescrap-book. 
Not one of them whispered a word, for 
this solemn thing was not to be talked 
about. They put them in the old man’s 
hat, where he found them; he under- 
stood all about it. And strange though 
it may seem to some, that entire pottery 
full of men, of rather coarse fibre by nat- 
ure, grew quiet as the months drifted, 
becoming gentle and kind, and some 
dropped swearing as the weary look on 
the patient fellow-worker’s face told 
them beyond mistake that the inevitable 
shadow was drawing nearer. Every 
day now some one did a piece of work 
for him, and put it on the sanded plank 
to dry, so that he might come later and 
go earlier. And when the bell tolled, 
and the little coffin came out of the 
lonely door, right around the corner, 
out of sight, there stood a hundred stal- 
wart working-men from the pottery, 
with their clean clothes on, most of 
whom gave a half-day’s time for the 
privilege of taking part in the simple 
procession, and following to the grave 
that small burden of a child which prob- 
ably not one of them had ever seen. 


ee 


THE CHILD A QUESTIONER. 
By H. Cray TRUMBULL. 


A CHILD is bornaquestioner. He does 
not have to be trained to be a ques- 
tioner; but he does need to be trained as 
a questioner. A child has been not 
inaptly called “an animated interroga- 
tion point.” Before a child can speak 
his questions, he looks them; and when 
he can speak them out, his questions 
crowd one another for expression, until 
it would seem that, if a parent were to 
answer all of his child’s questions, that 
parent would have time to do nothing 
else. The temptation to a parent, in 
view of this state of things, is to repress 
a child as a questioner; and just here is 
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where a parent may lose or undervalue 
a golden privilege as a parent. 

The beginning of all knowledge is a 
question. All progress in knowledge is 
the result of continued questioning. 
Whence? What? Why? Where- 
fore? Whither? These are the start- 
ing points of investigation and research 
to young and to old alike; and when any 
one of these questions has been an- 
swered in one sphere, it presents itself 
anew inanother. Unless a child were a 
questioner at the beginning of his life, 
he could make no start in knowledge; 
and if a child were ever caused to stay 
his questionings, there would be at once 
an end to his progress in knowledge. 
Question is the expression of mental ap- 
petite. He who lacks the desire to 
question is in danger of death from in- 
tellectual starvation. 

Yet, with all the importance that, on 
the face of it, attaches to a child’s im- 
pulse to ask questions, it is unmistak- 
ably true that far more pains are taken 
by parents generally to check children 
in their questionings than to train them 
in their questioning. “ Don’t be ask- 
ing so many questions; ” “ Why will you 
be asking questions all the time ?” 
“You'll worry my life out with your 
questions.” These are the parental 
comments on a child’s questions, rather 
than, “I’m glad to have you want to 
know all about these things;” or, 
“ Never hesitate to ask me a question 
about anything that you want to know 
more of,” or, “ The more questions you 
ask the better, if only they are proper 
questions.” 

There are obvious reasons why the 
average parent is not inclined to encour- 
age his child to ask all the questions he 
thinks of. In the first place, it takes a 
great deal of time to answer a child’s 
questions. It takes time to feed a child, 
and to wash it and dress it, but it takes 
still more time to supply food and 
clothing for a child’s mind. And when 
a parent finds that the answering of 
fifty questions in succession from a 
child only seems to prompt him to ask 
five hundred more, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the parent thinks 
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there ought to be a stop put to this sort 
of thing somewhere. Then, again, a 
child’s questions are not always easy to 
be answered by the child’s parent. The 
average child can ask questions that the 
average parent cannot answer; and it is 
not pleasant for a parent to be com- 
pelled to confess ignorance on a subject 
in which his child has a living interest. 
It is so much easier, and so much more 
imposing for a parent to talk to a child 
on a subject which the parent does un- 
derstand, and which the child does not, 
than it is for the parent to be ques- 
tioned by the child on a subject which 
neither child nor parent understands, 
that the parent’s temptation is strong to 
discountenance a habit that has this 
dangerous tendency. 

A child needs parental help in his 
training asa questioner. While he is to 
be free to ask questions, he is to exercise 
his freedom within the limits of reason 
and of a right purpose. A child may 
be inclined to multiply silly questions, 
thoughtless questions, aimless ques- 
tions. In such a case, he needs to be 
reminded of his duty of seeking knowl- 
edge and of trying to gain it, and that 
neither his time nor his parent’s time 
ought to be wasted in attending to 
questions that have no point to them. 
Again, a child may be inclined to dwell 
unduly on a single point in his question- 
ing. Then it is his parents’ duty to 
turn him away from that point by in- 
ducing him to question on another 
point. Whenever a child is question- 
ing his parent, that parent has the re- 


_ sponsibility and power of training the 


child as a questioner, by receiving in 
kindness and by shaping in discretion 
the child’s commendable impulse and 
purpose of questioning. 

When a child asks a question that a 
parent really cannot answer, it is a great 
deal better for the parent to say frankly, 
“T do not know,” than to say impa- 
tiently, “ Oh, don’t be asking such fool- 
ish questions!” But, on the other 
hand, it is often better to give a simple 
answer, an answer to one point in the 
child’s question, than to attempt an an- 
swer that is beyond the child’s compre- 
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hension, or to say that it is impossible 
to explain that subject to a child just 
now. For example, if a child asks why 
it is that the sunrise is always to be séen 
from the windows on one side of the 
house, and the sunset from the windows 
on the other side, there is no need of 
telling him that he is too young to have 
that explained to him, nor yet of at- 
tempting an explanation of the astro- 
nomical facts involved. The better way 
is to answer him that the one window 
looks toward the east and the other 
toward the west, and that the sun rises 
in the east and sets in the west. This 
will give the child a new item of knowl- 
edge, and that is all that he cares for 
just then. 

A very simple answer to his every 
question is all that a child looks for; but 
this is his right if he is honestly seeking 
information, and it is his parents’ duty 
to give it to him, if he comes for it at a 
proper time and in a proper spirit. A 
child is harmed if he be unduly checked 
as a questioner; and he is helped as he 
could be in no other way, as a truth 
seeker, if he be encouraged and wisely 
trained by his parents in a child’s high 
prerogative as a questioner.—“ Hints on 
Child Training.” 


a en 
TRUE OR SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


THE following from the Des Moines 
Leader shows the change wrought in 
views on education in this country: 

It was not long ago that education 
was considered to consist mainly, if not 
entirely, in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. But during this generation, and 
especially since the time of Horace 
Mann, it is being appreciated as being 
primarily the development of the facul- 
ties. The acquiring of information is 
an incident, not necessarily the end of 
kindergartens, schools, colleges, and 
universities. In consequence of this 
clearer apprehension of the object of 
education there has grown up the 
science of pedagogy. Training in the 
schools has become more consistent, and 
there is less bickering over what par- 
ticular branches should be taught. 
From the standpoint of pure educa- 
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tional science, it does not so much mat- 
ter what is taught, as what is the effect 
of that teaching on the pupil’s mind. 
The mind is no longer treated as an 
empty vessel, to be filled as speedily as 
possible, but as a conscious personality, 
to be led to self-development. 

If information alone were the object, 
it would be a matter of considerable in- 
difference at what time in the indi- 
vidual’s life the needed quantity was 
dumped into it. The scientific view of 
education makes the case entirely differ- 
ent. Scientific education recognizes the 
physiological and psychological law 
that a certain period of life is the one 
when the mind takes what will probably 
be practically its final form. If it is 
not trained then, the difficulty of train- 
ing is immeasurably increased, if proper 
training is not altogether defeated. 
These ideas of the modern educational 
world are not new. They have been 
thought out many times in the hard 
school of practical experience by many 
an educator, who has felt how great was 
his duty to those entrusted to him. 
Such ideas were in the mind of every 
Arnold who made a great name for him- 
self as a stimulator of the young. What 
is better now than in the past is that the 
acceptance of these views is not confined 
to a few teachers, but has leavened the 
whole pedagogic lump. 

The hold that the science of educa- 
tion has upon the teaching world is 
shown by the fact that studies are now 
pursued with the direct object of men- 
tal discipline, and the imparting of mere 
knowledge is held to be a failure unless 
it awaken sufficient curiosity to induce 
the pupil to ask for more. 

When it is asserted that the develop- 
ment of the faculties is the chief end of 
education it must not be assumed that 
tie acquirement of information is con- 
demned; on the contrary it is largely 
through its systematic acquisition that 
the development sought is attained. 
Information is the necessary means by 
use of which the organism of the brain 
is made to grow larger and more com- 
plex and the correlation of nerves made 
more accurate. 
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HYGIENE VERSUS DRUGS. 


In the arena of controversial medi- 
cine there are some physicians who show 
the courage of their convictions, boldly 
attacking old methods of treatment or 
advocating rational and natural meas- 
ures. At the late meeting of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, at Atlanta, 
Ga., Dr. C. F. Ulrich read a paper on the 
above subject, with a conscientious 
earnestness urged the reforms that mod- 
ern hygiene and physiology signalize in 
practical therapeutics. He said in his 
paper: 

“The physician who studies nature 
arefully, who makes himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with the physiologic 
and pathologic processes of the human 
organism, acquainting himself with all 
the changes that take place in the in- 
terior of the body, both in health and 
disease; giving the proper remedy at the 
right time, and refraining from the ad- 
ministration of drugs when nature is 
doing the work for him, will be success- 
ful where success is possible; although 
he may sometimes confront the preju- 
dices or the dense ignorance of his 
clients, and thus lose caste with some 
of them; but in time, it will be better, 
not only for the patient, but for the 
physician himself. 

I can call to mind very many families 
who had abandoned me for some new 
and more complaisant physician, who 
would prescribe large quantities of 
drugs, resort to a variety of mechani- 
cal methods, that he represented as 
new, convincing the family thereby 
that he possessed more knowledge and 
skill, who finally became disgusted with 
the meddlesome activity of the new man 
and returned to me, saying: “TI like 
the old doctor best after all.” Having 
said as much as is necessary about the 
pernicious abuse of drugs, let us see 


what we can offer as a substitute. Hy- 
geia, in the ancient mythology, was the 
goddess of health. We call this divin- 
ity Vis Medicatrix Nature, the healing 
power of nature. To the diligent stu- 
dent of nature and of physiologic 
processes in the human body, this di- 
vinity, Hygeia, assumes a greater im- 
portance than is generally attributed to 
her by the young and inexperienced 
practitioner. In a paper read at San 
Francisco in 1894, entitled “ Cleanli- 
ness the Chief Antiseptic,” I endeav- 
ored to show that the earnest and contin- 
ued effort to prevent the development 
of bacilli and their entrance into the 
human organism, is of much more 
value in promoting health than the ef- 
fort to destroy them after they have 
been introduced, or to relieve the system 
of the disease caused by their presence. 
This is the first consideration in the 
study of hygiene, which was fully dis- 
cussed in that paper. But, as every 
physiologist knows (and every physi- 
cian should be a thorough physiologist), 
there is a very complete apparatus in 
the human system to carry off, not only 
the waste material in health, but to dis- 
pose of the results of abnormal processes 


. and of disease caused by the introduc- 


tion of malignant bacilli. This con- 
sists of the various emunctories, as the 
large intestine, assisted in part by the 
entire alimentary tract: the urinary ap- 
paratus, i.e., the kidneys, the ureter, 
the bladder. the urethra; the skin with 
its system of transpiration, i.e., the su- 
doriparous glands and ducts. Now, al- 
though physicians know all about these, 
the masses are ignorant of the impor- 
tance of keeping these emunctories in 
order, and many physicians are inclined 
to he careless in this direction. 
Bacteriology, antisepsis, and abdom- 
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inal surgery have so engaged the atten- 
tion and called forth the enthusiasm of 
our modern practitioners, that the good 
old custom of investigating the bowels, 
the kidneys, and the skin is often lost 
sight of. How much misery and suffer- 
ing might be avoided, what an enormous 
quantity of patent pills and other purga- 
tive drugs would be rendered useless, 
and the sums of money wasted on them 
might be devoted to making the family 
more comfortable, if proper attention 
were paid to keeping the intestinal tract 
in good condition, which could be done 
without taking pounds of pills or swal- 
lowing gallons of medicine, by simply 
adopting a sensible and hygienic system 
of diet, by observing proper times for 
attending to the calls of nature, by 
never allowing other avocations or a 
false notion of propriety to interfere 
with the performance of that most im- 
portant function. How much kidney 
disease might be averted by only intro- 
ducing into the stomach such liquids as 
contribute to the preservation of the 
proper relations between the solids and 
fluids of the body. Here some one asks 
the question: “ Shall we live like the 
beasts of the fields, drinking nothing 
but water ? Shall we not pay some at- 
tention to the taste which nature has 
bestowed upon us, and enjoy the pleas- 
ant beverages with which the world 
abounds ?” JI do not propose to be so 
severe; you may enjoy the pleasant bev- 
erages that nature, assisted by the art 
of man, furnishes you, but you must 
practise moderation; you must become 
acquainted with the capabilities of your 
organization; you must study the ef- 
fect of these beverages, and stop before 
the point of deleterious influence is 
reached. When you see a man suffer- 
ing from that deadly malady, Bright’s 
disease of the kidnevs, take it for 
granted that he has abused that great 
organ, whose function it is to rid the 
body of worn-out and dead material. It 
is a very patient and long-suffering or- 
gan, that will submit to an immense 
amount of abuse; vet there is a limit to 
its endurance, and it must eventually 
succumb. The skin, an important aux- 
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iliary to the kidney, can be kept in a 
healthy condition by attending to hy- 
gienic rules. If we promote perspira- 
ration by reasonable and moderate ex- 
ercise, and by keeping the pores open 
through frequent ablutions, we will find 
much poisonous material carried off 
that the kidneys would fail to dispose 
of. If these two organs, the kidneys 
and the skin, are treated according to 
the rules of hygiene, much disease will 
be prevented and the taking of enor- 
mous quantities of drugs avoided. The 
stomach, that great work-shop, in 
which the first stage of converting food 
into tissue is accomplished, is as much 
abused as the kidneys and the skin. All 
kinds of incongruous, indigestible, and 
injurious articles, under the false name 
of food, are forced into the long-suffering 
and much-enduring stomach; indiges- 
tion or dyspepsia, which brings in its 
train so many other ills, is the inevit- 
able result. This was for many years 
the prevailing disease of the American 
people, causing them to be distinguished 
by their sallow complexions and 
pinched features. The consequence is 
that the sufferer, not knowing what is 
the matter with him, resorts to all kinds 
of absurd medication, throwing the en- 
tire machinery of the body out of gear, 
thereby damaging the intellectual facul- 
ties and ruining the disposition. There 
is not a more unfortunate creature in 
existence than the chronic dyspeptic, a 
source of misery to himself, to his fam- 
ily, and to all who come in contact with 
him. Now, how is this to be pre- 
vented ? Not by filling the stomach 
with drugs which, in many cases, act as 
a foreign body, or even asa poison. It 
can only be avoided by learning the re- 
quirements of the system, the ability of 
the stomach to dispose of the ingesta, 
and the peculiar characteristics of the 
food to be supplied. Another thing to 
be avoided is the unhealthy habit of 
bolting the food to gain time for busi- 
ness, neglecting mastication, an essen- 
tial process in digestion, and swallow- 
ing the too-often unhealthy food with 
such rapidity that it forms at first an 
inert mass and afterward ferments, pro- 
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ducing gastralgia, acidity of the prime 
vie, with a long train of disastrous con- 
sequences. This is perhaps the most 
important branch of hygiene, and 
should be studied by every parent and 
by all the children old enough to under- 
stand it.” 





A SIMPLE AND GOOD ROAD. 


Tue growth of interest in good roads 
renders it of service to communities to 
know what material and method will 
enable them to obtain durable pave- 
ments at moderate cost. One of our 
consuls in France is an observer in this 
line, and reports of a system of road- 
making that appears to commend itself 
for several reasons. He says: 

*“ Even here, where the roads seem lit- 
tle less than perfect, the tireless spirit 
of progress has produced new materials 
for making good roads. Among these 
is one by Otto Potsch, of Chemnitz. His 
system, for such it may be called, con- 
sists of a very simple process. Instead 
of “squaring ” stones on all sides, as 
hitherto in other processes, he squares 
only one side (the upper) and builds in 
all the rest with artificial stones made of 
gravel and Portland cement. By this 
method he reduces cost of material, 
avoids the many evils incident to sand 
beds on which roads have often been 
built; does away with the ramming or 
pounding, gets an elasticity hitherto un- 
known, and does away with the long 
delays and inconveniences always neces- 
sary when building new streets or re- 
pairing old ones under the old system. 
After selecting such stones as seem best 
suited to the kind of road to be built, 
and having evened or squared off one 
side or surface, they are placed in moulds 
upside down and filled in with natural 
stones about one-third to one-half inch 
in width, the big ends down; over these 
is poured mortar, made of one part of 
slowly hardening Portland cement and 
one and one-half to two parts of clean, 
sharp gravel, sifted to from five to twen- 
ty millimeters (0.197 to0.787 of aninch), 
mixed as follows: Clean water and ce- 


ment, mixed till pretty stiff: then add 
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the gravel, which should be wet before 
being added. A preparation that will 
dry in one-half to one hour (hence not 
demanding many moulds) may be made 
from a mixture of slow-drying Portland 
cement and quick-drying (hardening) 
Roman cement, but it will not be as 
good or as firm as the other. The 
stones used must be clean, since cement 
clings only to clean surfaces. The mass 
must not be removed’ from the moulds 
for twenty-four hours; then they must 
lie four weeks before being used. The 
moulds may be made of wood or sheet 
iron. In order to avoid the sticking of 
cement to the sides, the latter should be 
smeared with pitch, tar, or some such 
substance. It is hardly necessary to 
point out the simplicity of the system. 
By this process the artificial costs one- 
third to one-half less than natural stone, 
and is very much better for all purposes, 
being more durable, more even, more 
elastic, less liable to weather influences, 
and, above all, easy to make.” 


———— 


THE COMMON TOWEL. 


Tuts is a matter for serious consid- 
eration. Too many people in hotels, 
restaurants, and business offices use 
the same towel. It hangs up in the 
common lavatory; seems a great con- 
venience, yet may be a source of very 
serious disease. We have known of cer- 
tain instances that were startling to the 
sufferers. A writer in the “ Christian 
Secretary ” thoughtfully reviews the 
matter, and what he says is worthy a 


- wide distribution: 


“ A caseof infectious disease for which 
the physicians could not in any way ac- 
count, recently gave a start to an inves- 
tigation that ought to interest all per- 
sons who find it necessary to use toilet 
appliances outside of their own dwell- 
ings. Being of an inquiring turn of 
mind, and having known the family in 
all of its branches, the doctor was a lit- 
tle curious as to the source of the infec- 
tion. He finally learned that in the 
same office where his patient was em- 
ployed was a janitor who was suffering 
from this disease. From this point it 
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was not difficult to trace the cause of the 
trouble. The doctor dropped in at the 
office one day just before closing hours 
and secured the soiled towels. These 
he subjected to a thorough examination, 
and found a flourishing colony of 
disease bacilli of the sort he was seeking. 
This was an incentive to further re- 
search, and the clean towels were exam- 
ined. These were furnished by a com- 
pany that supplied thousands of towels 
all over the city. Half a dozen were 
examined, with no results beyond a few 
harmless microbes, but later a very in- 
nocent-looking, clean white one was 
found to be a veritable hotbed of disease 
germs of the most horrible description. 
Then the inquiry proceeded as to why 
this should be, when it was found that 
very many towels are turned in at the 
laundry with scarcely an appearance of 
soil about them. 

“To make work easy, these are some- 
times merely run through a suds, rinsed, 
dried and mangled. 

“Tn one case a profuse cropof pimples 
was traceable to the use of one of these 
towels when the body was heated and 
the face moist with perspiration. Be- 
cause one is unable to see these organ- 
isms is no sign that they do not exist in 
deadly numbers. 

“It is said by some observing medical 
men that skin diseases have increased in 
cities in the most startling proportions 
since the custom came about of supply- 
ing office towels from a general depot. 
If this proves to be the case, then what 
has been regarded as a very great con- 
venience will be shunned by all intelli- 
gent people. That there is grave dan- 
ger from this source is evident from one 
or two instances that have come under 
the notice of the profession. 

“ A towelshowinga veryslightstain— 
not enough to cause the casual observer 
to think of investigating it—was the 
object of suspicion to a microscopist. 
The spot was cut out and subjected to 
the culture process. As soon at it came 
in contact with moisture, the spot, 
which had been ironed down smooth 
and flat, swelled to prodigious propor- 
tions, and was found to contain enough 
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disease matter to inoculate a hundred 
persons. 

“There are but two remedies for this 
sort of thing. One is, let every person 
take his own towel and use no other, or 
to insist that allsuch articles be washed 
by steam process at the highest possi- 
ble temperature. This is the only way 
to make these things safe, and until this 
is done it is impossible to predict when 
we may find ourselves afflicted with vir- 
ulent and malignant diseases.” 


scesietaePdataniaicas 
THE WAY THE HAIR GROWS. 


D1 VERNON, of whose lively ‘sketches 
we used to hear when we were boys 
almost, is an observer of organization 
and character. She said in a San Fran- 
cisco paper a while ago: “It is a wise 
man who will learn tostudy hisacquaint- 
ances by the laws of scientific observa- 
tion. The signs are plain enough. He 
who runs may read, if he will. A school 
teacher in San Francisco has been exam- 
ining school children’s heads with 
calipers, and drawing his own deduc- 
tions. My method is simpler and quite 
as satisfactory. The boys at the present 
day have their hair cut close to their 
heads. This gives the coveted oppor- 
tunity to observe how the hair grows, 
starting from a central point on the 
back of the head, toward the crown. At 
a glance I can tell whether to expect 
faithful, exact work, or loose and dis- 
jointed and indeterminate effort. If 
the hair starts from a well-defined point 
and grows in widening circles, the 
child’s intelligence will be clear, and 
capable of steady development. When 
the point of starting is not in the centre 
of the head, and well up toward the 
crown, a lack of perfect balance may be 
suspected. Once I had a shock-headed 
boy in my class. He never had any- 
thing right. He could not spell, never 
knew his multiplication table, and fell 
over himself when he tried to read. He 
was untruthful as well, and walked in 
an aimless fashion. He could not keep 
in step while marching in line. It was 


for weeks my one desire to get a glimpse 
at that boy’s cranium, 


shaven. Im- 
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agine my delight as an amateur scientist 
when that wobbly legged boy straggled 
into school with his hair cut short ! 
Rushing behind him, I stood spell- 
bound with delight. My theory was 
confirmed—his head carried out his 
character. Instead of one good start, 
the hair had made three poorly defined 
and eccentric attempts to start in the 
spiral to encircle his head, and finally 
gave it up as a bad job, ending with a 
cowlick into the bargain. 

** A man’s head, palm, walk, and hand- 
writing proclaim to the world what 
manner of man is he.” 









































. 


° 
A CURE FOR HEADACHE, 


“ Aw excellent and never-failing cure 
for nervous headache,” said an apostle 
of physical culture, “is the simple act 
of walking backward. Just try it some 
time if you have any doubt about it. I 
have yet to meet the person who didn’t 
acknowledge its efficacy after a trial. 
Nobody has as yet discovered or for- 
mulated a reason why such a process 


FROM 


Why will you look back 
On day’s faded hours; 
Say for your healing 
Has night no fresh flowers ? 


Then drop from thine hand 
To-day’s withered rose, 
In sleep’s dusky land, 
Thy heart-healing grows. 
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should bring such certain relief. Phy- 
sicilans say that it is probably because 
the reflex action of the body brings 
about a reflex action’ of the brain, and 
thus drives away the pain that when 
induced by nervousness is the result 
of too much going forward. Don’t you 
know how at such times you have the 
feeling that everything in your head is 
being pushed forward? As soon as you 
begin to walk backward, however, there 
comes a feeling of everything being re- 
versed, and this is followed by relief. 
The relief is always certain, and gen- 
erally speedy. Ten minutes is the long- 
est I have ever found necessary. An 
entry or a long, narrow room makes the 
best place for such a promenade. You 
should walk very slowly, letting the ball 
of the foot touch the floor first, and then 
the heel—just the way, in fact, that one 
should in theory walk forward, but 
which in practice is so rarely done.” 
We can suppose that the exercise has 
something to do with the relief and also 
the mental preoccupation that such a 
novel method of walking necessarily 
demands. 


SLEEP TROUBLED HEART. 


THE SWEDISH OF RUNEBERG. 


SLEEP, troubled heart, sleep, 
Forget the world’s ill; 
Fold up all your care, 
Lie peaceful and still. ° 


Poor heart shut your eye; 
You've tried to-day’s rose, 
Night’s garden alone, 
Your healing stalk grows. 


The angels have made 

A path through the night, 
They water the flowers, 

And keep the buds bright. 


Sleep, like the lily 

Whose fair, golden crown, 
The false cruel wind, 

Has bent, broken down. 


Or sleep like the dove 
With sharp arrow torn. 
Sleep, wounded heart, sleep 
With sorrow o’erborne. 
—Lyp1a M. MILLARD. 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loquitur.—PLato. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1896. 


LORENZO NILES FOWLER. 


ANOTHER giant has fallen, one of 
those noble spirits who were early to ap- 
preciate the importance of the doctrines 
of Gall and Spurzheim, and among the 
first of Americans to study them and 
apply them to practical life. From 
youth to hoary age Lorenzo Niles Fow- 
ler devoted his best energies to the work 
of publicly teaching the principles of 
phrenology. Naturally of a tempera- 
ment demonstrative in its type, to es- 
pouse a cause was with him to give 
thought and time to its active propa- 
gation. 

As he advanced in his acquaintance 
with the teachings of Spurzheim and 
Combe his interest deepened. It be- 
came enthusiasm, and no other employ- 
ment that could occupy mind and hand 
appeared to him to be more worthy than 
that of a phrenological instructor. It 
was a new field, a new opportunity to 
labor for the welfare of the souls and 
bodies of men, with promise of success 
most assuring, for the coming of Spurz- 
heim and his lamentable death had 
aroused a deep public interest in his 


mission. He could not but throw him- 
self into this work, and with his brother 
start upon a career for social and in- 
dividual reform. 

He may be said to be the American 
Combe, for the line of work and duty 
he chose was very nearly that adopted 
by the great Scotsman. It can not be 
said that he possessed the controversi- 
al powers of that trained lawyer, but 
like him he sought to instruct the pub- 
lic with regard to the nature of the men- 
tal constitution, and the methods that 
would improve individual character 
and capacity. He was finely optimistic 
in his view of the possibilities of better- 
ment in even those who were unfortu- 
nately organized by heredity and whose 
early life had been deprived of the fos- 
tering care of intelligent and judicious 
guardians, and whose associations were 
degraded and perverting. His estimate 
of the nature of phrenology was such 
that no opportunity was neglected to 
teach it, especially in the circles of edu- 
cation and refinement. This especially 
was the case during his long residence 
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in England, where he earned the re- 
spect and confidence of men and women 
in the upper ranks of society, represent- 
ing every profession and station. 

There was that in the quiet dignity of 
Professor Fowler that compelled atten- 
tion wherever he might appear, and 
what he had to say was always presented 
in clear, compact terms, and with a con- 
vincing logic that impressed the most 
prejudiced. He was well fitted to speak 
before cultivated audiences, and to carry 
thus his message of true scientific 
philanthropy into circles marked by 
class reserve and social independence. 

Professor Fowler was a busy man, a 
constant student, a writer as well as 
lecturer. Yet with all his assiduous ac- 


tivity he was equable in temper, bal- 
anced in expression, and impressed the 
visitor with the idea of large resources 
of strength and activity. Delighting 
in his profession, he felt little of weari- 


ness in its pursuance, although long 
hours might be given to it day after day. 
Even in advanced years assiduity still 
characterized his labor, and it was only 
after repeated warning that he relaxed 
effort and sought the repose demanded 
by age. The Fowler Phrenological In- 
stitute is a monument to his industry 
and zeal. Having a membership that 
represents all classes of society and dis- 
tributed in all parts of Great Britain, it 
is an eminent expression of successful 
endeavor. 

A master of the principles he taught, 
he was not brilliant and dashing as a 
speaker. He never sought to over- 
whelm his audience by a tour de force of 
rhetoric or appeal, but quietly, calmly 
set his propositions in order, and ad- 
vanced steadily with accumulating 
evidence toward his goal of positive con- 
clusion. He was a master of illustra- 
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tion drawn from the facts of human 
life. History, biography, and natural 
philosophy furnished him with re- 
sources of data that always made his 
lectures fresh and attractive, and he was 
sure to receive a warm welcome on re- 
visiting a town from those who had lis- 
tened to him before. 

And now that he has passed beyond 
he will live in the grateful memory of 
thousands. A New York morning 
newspaper spoke of him as known in 
two worlds. Yes, and known for a ca- 
reer of active philanthropy whose effects 
upon the minds and bodies of its benefi- 
ciaries are lasting, and productive of 
good to future generations. 


————— 


THE NATIONAL CENTENARY OF 
PHRENOLOGY, 1796-1896, 


Tuis is an era for centennial celebra- 
tions, and it is the duty of all believers in 
mental science and psychology to do 
honor to the early labors of Dr. Gall, 
who commenced his lectures on phre- 
nology in Vienna in 1796. 

The interest awakened by the modern 
methods employed in the study of psy- 
chology renders it eminently fitting 
that some consideration be given to the 
work done by the pioneers in phrenol- 
ogy. Horace Mann, Hahnemann, Rob- 
ert Burns, have this year their centen- 
nial celebrations. Therefore a recog- 


- nition of what has been contributed to 


practical psychology, or the evolution 
of psychological principles on practical 
lines by the phrenologists, is highly ap- 
propriate. 

In England a very important celebra- 
tion of the early work of Dr. Gall was 
held in March, which aroused the inter- 
national interest of other National cen- 
tres, such as Scotland, India, South Af- 
rica, Australia, Jamaica, Italy, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Holland, Ire- 
land, and Wales, which were all repre- 
sented. 

Its success, indeed, has led to the un- 
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dertaking of similar celebrations in this 
country in Chicago and Indiana, the 
leading phrenologists there having or- 
ganized meetings or conventions. 

Under the circumstances, it would 
not be at all creditable to the science or 
to the promoters of it if Eastern phre- 
nologists did not do something in testi- 
mony of their respect to the great 
founder, Francis Joseph Gall. Those 
associated in the management of the 
American Institute of Phrenology have 
been urged by friends in different parts 
of the country to organize a convention 
to be held in the approaching autumn, 
and it seems becoming that the Ameri- 
can Institute and the old publishing 
house of Fowler & Wells Co. should be 
prominent in the matter; and as time 
is passing rapidly, it is necessary that 
steps should be taken at once if such a 
meeting shall be a success in all re- 
spects. 

It is desirable, therefore, that all in- 
terested in phrenology, not only those 
who make it their vocation, but those 
who employ it in any degree in their 
business, in their personal life, as a mat- 
ter of culture or teaching, or social rec- 
reation, whether they live in the far 
West, or the far South, in Canada, or 
anywhere, shall show some interest as 
far as possible. It is hoped that those 
who have participated in the Western 
celebrations will not, for such reason 
neglect the opportunity to contribute 
something to the convention which 
shall be held in New York in the latter 
part of October. Here, in this Empire 
State of America, the practical work of 
phrenology was begun. Here the Amer- 
ican PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has 
been published for nearly sixty years. 
From this point as a focus the marvel- 
lous and varied influences of phreno- 
logical principles have radiated. In 
view of all that has been done in con- 
nection with this man-enlightening and 
improving science, New York certainly 
appears at first sight to be the most suit- 
able place for a large and enthusiastic 
gathering to honor the work of Dr. Gall. 
The order of the proposed exercises will 
be found in the Publisher’s Department. 
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“THE ALCOHOLIC CONTROVERSY.” 


Unner this title, Dr. T. D. Crothers, 
the specialist, makes the following re- 
marks: 

“Many men in active life are pro- 
foundly conscious of the danger of a 
single glass of spirits, but overcome this 
tendency. Such cases often appeal to 
me for counsel to acquire new strength 
for this struggle. Suicide is the fre- 
quent ending of such cases; finding this 
craze forrelief increasing, and being over- 
come by it, they give way to melancholy. 
This predisposition and central nerve 
degeneration not infrequently dies, or in 
middle or later life some unknown 
physiological change takes place in the 
nerve centres, and all desire or taste for 
spirits disappears. Conditions of ill- 
health, surroundings, and other causes 
are inoperate. He never drinks again. 
The taste of spirits is repelling and 
seems to have no effect on him. Such 
men often explain this as a mere effort 
of will, or the power of some supernat- 
ural force, or the effect of some drug or 
remedial appliance. 

The men who exhibit such character- 
istics usually have an organism that is 
strongly marked in the base of the 
brain. " They have inherited a tempera- 
ment which contributes to the activity 
of the organism that is so marked. Their 
tendency, through habits of self-indul- 
gence, is naturally strong, and circum- 
stances that contribute to the activity of 
the lower nature, the appetites, will de- 
velop an intensity which is marked by 
the craze described. Such men, when 
opportunities afford culture and asso- 
ciation that tends to inspire noble aims 
and proper conduct, may in time secure 
a good control over the lower nature. 
Recognizing their weakness or the dan- 
ger of self-indulgence on the side of al- 
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cohol-drinking, they are earnest in 
avoiding all excitement or tendency in 
that direction. So as time goes on, and 
the culture becomes more settled, the 
qualities of their nature that relate to 
the higher and better and moral and 
perhaps religious life become more po- 
tential, and finally dominant. So they 
are gradually weaned off from early 
le.>ings of self-gratification. We think 
tl.ut in a very large proportion of these 
cases the predisposition is simply due to 
the natural activity of the appetites of 
organism, the strong, energetic feeling 
which has been inherited of course from 
parents of superior physical constitu- 
tion. Then, too, in early life persons 
well endowed in the physical appeten- 
cies acquire with comparative ease, hab- 
its that are injurious or perverting. In 
their eating and drinking they easily as- 
sociate things that are stimulating and 
exciting. In the forming of such hab- 
its they are simply imitating what is 
common in their circle and home. We 
are of the opinion that in the great ma- 
jority of cases of ‘mental perverseness or 
degeneration the cause lies in the early 
formation of improper habits.” 





~ 
THE INSTITUTE. 


A SPECIAL EXAMINATION. 





AT the opening exercises of the pres- 
ent session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology the President announced 
that the opportunity would be given 
those students who desired it to undergo 
a special examination, for which a cer- 
tificate of proficiency—if passed with 
credit—will be awarded. The trustees 
have had this matter under considera- 
tion. for several years, and have con- 
cluded to make the experiment at least. 
It is proposed therefore 
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First, That this examination shall be 
for the benefit especially of students at- 
tending the institute. _ 

Second, It is intended that the ex- 
amination shall each year cover the 
ground taken in the course of lectures. 

Third, That the examination shall 
consist of a theoretical and practical test 
for each student, but that the examina- 
tion shall be optional. 

Fourth, That the questions shall be 
selected by a suitable judge, and the pa- 
pers be examined by a competent com- 
mittee, and the results announced as 
early as possible after the examination. 

Fifth, That the certificate to be 
awarded shall be separate from the usual 
diploma that is given to students attend- 
ing the regular session. 

It is believed that such an opportu- 
nity will be gladly seized by many stu- 
dents, as we have been repeatedly asked 
forsomething of the sort. Both Professor 
and Miss Fowler report excellent results 
from a similar plan that has been in use 
in the Fowler Institute in England dur- 
ing the past six years. 

—— 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





UESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
il be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
F You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 
HUXLEY AND PHRENOLOGY.—V. G. H.— 
The view of Professor Huxley with regard 
to the organs of the brain, especially on 
the side of its criminal expression, is de- 
cidedly phrenological, and it seems to us 
that no reasonable person can expect more 
in the way of direct statement. Professor 
Huxley has gone so far as to specify the 
character of development associated with 
criminal propensities, and his description 
tallies precisely with that set forth in the 
treatises on phrenology. From this the 
inference is fair that on that side at least 
the distinguished physiologist’s opinion is 
favorable. 
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MEDICAL ADVICE.—Jos. C.—In our re- 
plies to our correspondents in this partic- 
ular the advice given is of a hygienic char- 
acter. But it must be understood that 
when such advice is given its terms are of 
a general nature and not personal. This 
has been stated substantially before. Cer- 
tain of our correspondents who write us 
with regard to their ailments seem to ex- 
pect that we shall reply in this public 
manner. If postage stamps or money is 
inclosed to pay for the return letter it is 
our practice to suggest in a general way 
what we think would suit the case; but 
advice of a medical kind must, necessarily, 
be very general. We should scarcely dare 
to go into any particulars, not having 
opportunity for that examination which 
every regular physician deems important 
in order to start with a correct diagnosis. 
The lady whose skin affection has been 
mentioned, needs a personal examination 
in order that the treatment shall be 
proper. So with the boy who is reported 
as often troubled with bronchitis. A care- 
ful physical examination would show the 
cause or causes of his trouble, and their 
consideration is essential to his recovery. 
We might say that bathing and massage 
and a proper diet, with inhalation of some 
simple stimulating remedies would be 
helpful, but it would be advice, after all, 
much in the dark. 


PossEssoRS OF EARS, Noses, HEADs, 
MOUTHS, ETC., ON COVER OF JOURNAL.—- 
Constant Reader.—The first head is that 
of a well-known writer on philosophy and 
social topics in Boston, Francis Elling- 
wood Abbot, the opposite one that of Min- 
ister to France, R. McLane. The women’s 
heads are those of Annie Besant on the 
right, Madge Kendall on the left. Mrs. Lil- 
lie Langtry and Dr. Chauncey M. Depew 
are the owners of the noses. The side fore- 
head below Annie Besant’s belongs to a 
young woman artist in Brooklyn. The 
man’s is that of George Boniface, an actor. 
Cardinal Satolli’s lips are above those of 
Colonel Robert Ingersoll’s. A criminal’s 
ear is the one on the right, and Leopold 
Damrosch’s on the left. The first pair of 
eyes belong to a celebrated Italian vio- 
linist, and those below his to Annie 
Besant. 


ASTROLOGY.—Inquirer.—There are books 
and books on this subject, and it seems 
to me that generally they are pervaded 
with a vagueness and uncertainty that 
leave the reader very much in doubt as to 
the meaning of this or that datum in his 
life history. Frankly, we confess to little 
confidence in planetary influence. As- 
tronomy we know to have a scientific 
character, but that position is not cred- 
ited to astrology by educated and scien- 
tific men. You will find a list of such 
books in another part of this magazine. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It is 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. . 


STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Designed to give a Com- 
plete and Accurate Statement, in the 
Light of the most recent Advancement 
in Knowledge, and in the Readiest form 
for Public use, the Meaning, Orthog- 
raphy, Pronunciation, and Etymology 
of the Words, and the Idiomatic Phrases 
in the Speech and Literature of the Eng- 
lish-speaking Peoples. 2 vols. Quarto. 
Illustrated. Published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., New York, London, and 
Toronto. 


The making of dictionaries by leading 
publishers is a matter of periodical ac- 
count. During the latter part of this 
century there has been a wonderful 
growth in language. Thousands of words 
have been added to the list in its various 
categories. Science, art, social life, the 
vocations and avocations of people in 
the van of civilization have compelled the 
invention of new phrases and words and 
terms. From year to year there are new 
departments added in lines of scientific 
research and of industrial occupation. 
New methods and new tools are invented, 
and for each there must be new names 
and new phrases. Hence it becomes 
necessary that our treatises in philology 
and orthography shall be abreast of the 
time; the old must be revised and en- 
larged. 

This work, undertaken by one of our 
most enterprising American publishers, 
commends itself at once to the intelli- 
gence of the examiner. The plan is in the 
main original as concerns the arrange- 
ment of the definitions, and the authori- 
ties quoted for proof of such definitions 
and their application. The corps of edi- 
tors has been instructed with regard to 
one point especially, and that is in their 
work of compilation to record chiefly 
usage, not to create words, or introduce 
variations for the sake of exhibiting 
scholarship, pointing out the character, 
so to speak, of words in the language, 
whether archaic or obsolete or foreign or 
dialectic, colloquial, ete. It has been kept 
in view that the aim of such a treatise on 
language as a dictionary should be prop- 
erly to simplify and perfect the lan- 
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guage; it should represent comprehen- 
siveness, accuracy, and simplicity, and 
they are three leading points that are 
found illustrated in this large work. For 
large it is, as compared with other Eng- 
lish dictionaries. It is illustrated also, 
fully enough, whole pages sometimes be- 
ing given to finely illustrated technical 
matters that have relation to departments 
of science and art. As we look through a 
volume of this work we are tempted to 
study it as Lord Chatham was accustomed 
to study the old English dictionaries. No 
doubt that the writer and speaker who 
give much attention to dictionary instruc- 
tion will have their vocabulary much en- 
larged and their capability of expressing 
thought indefinitely extended. Mention 
of this work has been made in this Maga- 
zine before, but of it as a whole the editor 
has not had the previous opportunity to 
speak. It is a very valuable addition to 
any library, and for fulness and detail, 
notwithstanding the endeavor on the part 
of the editors to render it condensed and 
compact, it will compare with later works 
of the kind issued by other publishers. 


BAYARD TAYLoR. By Albert H. H. Smith. 
American Men of Letters Series, ed- 
ited by Charles Dudley Warner. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Bayard Taylor had many points of char- . 


acter that were readily accessible to peo- 
ple. He had enough of versatility to meet 
a variety of people in their own field of 
thought and feeling. I was thirteen years 
older than Bayard Taylor, and when he 
blossomed out in his precocious and yet 
well-balanced ripeness, I was old enough 
to appreciate it; and his lectures, his 
writings in the journals, and his- travels, 
his history of men and things, his poetry, 
came to my older life with a freshness and 
richness as long as he lived. People liked 
him; they enjoyed putting their palm in 
his. He had a genial face, he had a ready 
intelligence, he knew something, and it 
was available. His mental ingots had 
been through the mint of culture and 
passed current among all nations; his 
words were apt and ready and available. 
Three minutes’ conversation with Bayard 
Taylor would make any man his friend, 
and give him a desire to read anything 
over his signature. 

He came into active life when the great 
subjects of slavery and temperance were 
topics of interest among many people, 
and especially in Chester County, Pa. The 
best writers and thinkers and the most 
philanthropic people of his day were riper 
and older than, he was, and therefore he 
was in the presence of his superiors in 
age nearly throughout life. There was 
Greeley, Whittier, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Sumner, Hawthorne, Irving, Lu- 
eretia Mott, who in their fields were a 
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galaxy of brilliancy and excellence and 
knowledge, and what is more, they had a 
high standard of moral sentiment, and 
were naturally working for that which 
seemed to them to be of ‘the highest moral 
moment. As he advanced in years, he met 
those of his own age, contemporaries in 
work and thought, Stoddard, Stedman, 
Bigelow, White, and Howells, Mitchell, 
Winter, and Aldrich, and they all leaned 
toward Bayard Taylor sympathetically, 
morally, intellectually, and yet he was 
not the equal of some of these men, 
though he was admitted into cordial com- 
panionship with all. 

It is unnecessary to say that a book from 
the Riverside Press is attractive in ap- 
pearance, neatly and liberally presented 
to the reader, in type that is easy to read, 
easy for elderly eyes, and the subject mat- 
ter is as good as a novel, in many respects 
better. This book will have a wide wel- 
come among the descendants of all the 
reformers of the past generation. 

N.S. 


———— 
CENTENARY NEWS. 


Papers have already been promised from the 
following : 

Prof. Nelson Sizer, New York. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, New York. 

Dr. H. S. Drayton, A.M., LL.B., New York. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, London, England. 

Wm. Brown, J.P., Northampton, England. 

John L. Capen, M.D., Philadelphia. 

Miss Alice M. Rutter, New Jersey. 

Prof. Orrin F. Dudley, Iowa. 

Prof. George Morris, Oregon. 

Prof. Allen Haddock, San Francisco. 

Prof. Albert Zimmerman, St. Paul. 

Prof. O. F. Hall, Wisconsin. 

Prof. D F. McDonald, California. 

Mrs. Cora M. Ballard, Brocklyn. 

Prof. John W. Shull, Indiana. 

Dr. Ella Young, Indiana. 

Mr. J. W. Taylor, Morecambe, England. 

Walter Brooks, Esq., Southsea, England. 

Joseph Dyson, Esq., Sheffield, England. 

Prof. Collin Green, Texas. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Misses A. M. and J. A. Fowler, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Piercy, the family of the late L. N. 
Fowler, also Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, de- 
sire to thank their numerous friends for the 
many letters they have received in appreciative 
memory of their beloved father. They also 
wish to thank the press throughout the country 
and abroad for its liberal sympathy and touch- 
ing references to the labors of the long and 
useful career that has just closed. 

As the loss has been international, the replies 
to all letters cannot be made at once, but the 
family desire this brief acknowledgment 
through THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
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THE Autumn work has now com- 
menced and we are gratified with the 
earnest spirit that exists in the many in- 
quiries for instruction and lectures. This 
is a good omen for the future, for as the 
field of Phrenological thought widens the 
greater will be the benefit to humanity at 
large. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, who recently 
came to New York with her father, the 
late L. N. Fowler, has assisted him for the 
past seventeen years in his phrenological 
labors in Europe, and has travelled 
through England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, on lecturing tours. 

During the jubilee year she paid a pro- 
fessional visit to the Australian Colonies 
and lectured in the principal cities, and 
in the interior, where a woman had never 
been seen or heard on a platform or in a 
pulpit. She lectured to all classes of men 
and women on Phrenology and Physical 
culture, giving demonstrations in both 
subjects, to ladies in the afternoons and 
to mixed audiences in the evenings. 

She will give later on a series of lectu- 
rettes on Phrenology in the afternoons, 
for ladies and gentlemen, at the Hall of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
27 East Twenty-first street, New York. 
The subjects will be announced in next 
month’s issue together with other par- 
ticulars. 

Evening lectures on Phrenology before 
societies can be arranged for Professor 
Sizer and Miss Jessie A. Fowler (Fellow of 
the Anthropological Institute, London). 
All applications to be made to Fowler & 
Wells Co. 


THE KOKOMO CENTENARY OF 


PHRENOLOGY. 


The convention was held at Kokomo on 
August 22 and 24, and advocates of Phre- 
nology met in the City Hall for the 
purpose of discussing the science and 
commemorating the early promulgation of 
its principles. The morning session was 
devoted to organization and miscellaneous 
business. Letters of greeting and encour- 
agement were received from the New 
York and London Institutes, including the 
greetings of Professor Nelson Sizer, the 
late L. N. Fowler, and Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler, from London, Dr. Drayton, Mr. 
Piercy,and others. The chairman, Profess- 
or Pratt, on the first day traced the rise 
and progress of Phrenology, its advantages 
to parents and teachers in enabling them 
to understand and mould the characters 
with which they have to deal, and gave a 
brief account of some of the advocates of 
the science. 
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Mayor Kirkpatrick delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, in which he paid a fit- 
ting tribute to those seeking to know the 
possibilities of the mental expressions of 
man’s existence. 

Rev. Mr. Roscamp, responded for the 

ministry; Dr. Ella Young for the medical 
profession; O. C. Pollard for the bar; 
Miss R. 'Trueblood for the W. C. T. U., and 
Mrs. Laura Scofield for the Equal Suffrage 
Club. 
Mr. Nelson Sizer’s paper on “ Gall, the 
First Scientific Character Reader,” was 
read in the evening. Professor Pratt 
lectured on “ Brains and Noses,” and Pro- 
fessor Riddell described the character of 
three gentlemen. On Sunday’ morning 
the speakers occupied some of the pulpits 
of the city churches. The Friends’ church 
was occupied by Dr. Pratt, where she 
spoke on Heredity. Professor N. N. Rid- 
dell spoke on “ The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
Under the Light of Modern Science” in 
the Tabernacle in the morning, and in the 
afternoon, at a mass meeting on the Court 
House lawn, he spoke on “ Heredity,” 
or “ Why We Are What We Are; ” in the 
evening he spoke un “ Redemption of the 
World Through the Power of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

At the First Baptist Church, Dr. Houser 
gave an interesting discourse on the 
temperance question. Subject, “ If Christ 
should Come.” He pointed out what He 
would find if He did come. 

At the Presbyterian church Professsor 
B. F. Pratt spoke on “ Psychology, or the 
Science of the Soul.” On Monday morn- 
ing a paper was read from Dr. A. J. Clau- 
sen, Ch. D., of Iowa, entitled, “ House 
and Occupant.” This was followed by a 
lecture from Professor Riddell, of Chicago, 
on the subject of “ Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage,” which he places at the founda- 
tion of all reform and advancement for 
the human race. 

Dr. Ella Young gave an address on 
“ Phrenology in relation to the Medical 
Profession,” which .she considered of 
great importance, as no patient can be in- 
telligently treated without a knowledge 
of this science. ' 

In the afternoon session a paper was 
read by Professor Allen Haddock, of San 
Francisco, Cal., followed by one by Dr. 
Gifford on “ Phrenology and Religion and 
the Religious Trance.” In this he shows 
thereis noinharmony between phrenology 
and religion, or between any other science 
and religion. 

Interesting papers were also read by J. 
C. Collins, of New Glaris, Wis., and Rev. 
Mr. Morrell, of Johnsonville, N. Y. The 
— was a success in every depart- 
ment. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE OF 
THE CLASS OF 1896 OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Whereas: In the providence of Almighty 
God it has come to pass that our beloved 
brother, Lorenzo Niles Fowler, has been 
taken away from us by death. While we 
deeply deplore that the hand of death has 
removed from the field of earnest effort 
and unselfish activity in which he has 
ever so long been found, at the same time 
we are deeply grateful, as fellow-workers 
that such a life and example which has 
been recognized for its sterling work and 
worth on both sides of the Atlantic has 
been spared to us for such an unusual 
number of years, 

Wherefore, be it resolved: That in the de- 
parture of our friend and brother, 

First, the world loses a great man, great 
in many ways, but above all, great in in- 
trinsic value as a man of irreproachable 
character, splendid example, alive to all 
the demands of the century in which he 
lived. 

Second, Science, in the departure of our 
brother, loses one of her favored sons. 
While it may be said that Lorenzo N. 
Fowler was a man of unusual scientific 
attainments, everything he knew or ex- 
perimented with was to throw light on 
and expand the true science of man, which 
for sixty years he expounded as Gall’s 
system of Phrenology. He and his 
brother, O. G. Fowler, were the pioneers 
in this field of effort, beginning his work 
from the time that Dr. Spurzheim lect- 
ured in America in 1832, throwing all 
his energy into the work, not only to re- 
move the stigma cast upon his beloved 
science, but to proclaim to the world the 
ever unfolding light of phrenological 
truth. That he accomplished inestimable 
work in this line is the concession of both 
continents. 

Third, Great as we may deplore the ab- 
sence of our beloved brother from the 
shrine of science and the field of effort as 
a faithful exponent and living example of 
character study, the greatest shadow of 
regret falls with unbidden force upon his 
home and family. In this relation, L. N. 
Fowler was a man above men. His intel- 
lectual attainments never curbed or di- 
minished his fatherly, domestic affections. 
His home was his palace; he was truly 
beloved by all its members. 

We therefore would convey to the be- 
reaved household, his daughters and son- 
in-law, his aged sister, Mrs. Wells, and 
Mrs. Breakspear, M.D., of England, and 
all other relatives and friends, the heart- 
felt sympathy of the united class of stu- 
dents for 1896 in session at the American 
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Institute of Phrenology, in New York. 
With earnest prayer we commend you to 
the upper and other Father of all spirits 
for His consoling grace, sustaining power, 
immediate and never-failing help. 
Resolved: That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNALand 
in the English Phrenological Magazine, 
and also a copy be presented to the family 
as a token of esteem for our deceased 
brother, and expressions of sympathy for 
the family in their bereavement. 
Yours, in behalf of the Class of 1896, 
EDWIN MORRELL, 
Jutius Kine, M. D., 
HEnrY E. BAILEY. 


Several letters have been received by 
Mrs. Wells, one is from Dr. H. A. Buttolph 
who says: 

SHort HIixts, N. J. 

Observing the announcement of the 
death of your brother, Professor L. N. 
Fowler, so long prominent in the promul- 
gation of the science of Phrenology in this 
country and abroad, I desire to express 
to you and the other members of his 
family, my great appreciation of his 
merits as a phrenologist, and the success 
of his life-work in establishing the truth 
of the science on a firm basis. 

It is well that he reached his own native 
land before the occurrence of his latest 
call which proved to be the last. 

Most cordially yours, 
H. A. BUTTOLPH. 


J.L. Capen, M. D., writes from Philadel- 
phia: 


I have just learned from the morning 
paper of the sudden decease of your 
brother, Professor L. N. Fowler. 

He was a man for whom I always had 
a profound respect. 

I admired his frank, open honesty, his 
manly independence, and the purity of his 
professional method, which was to apply 
his scientific analysis to character with- 


_ out regard to prejudice or partiality. 


I sympathize with you and his family 
in their bereavement, for such it must 
seem, although he attained to such a ripe 
age and returned to his native country 
before his decease. 


William L. MacMullin writes from Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.: 


Please accept my sincere condolence 
in the great loss you and our country has 
sustained in the loss of your distin- 
guished brother. I have known him lov- 
ingly from early childhood and my 
parents were very intimately acquainted 
with him. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In ny only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly con- 
tains a dozen or more numbers, among 
which the following strike us as being 
worthy of more particular attention. 
“The Psychograph ” by David Starr Jor- 
dan describes the work of the Astral 
Camera Club of Aleade; is a study in im- 
pressionist physics and outlines a new 
field of observation. Some Modern Views 
of Immigration and Crime, “ Social In- 
sects,” “ The Potter’s Art Among Native 
Americans,” “ The New Woman and Her 
Debts,” Enrico Ferri on “‘ Homicide.” The 
correspondent’s and editor’s tables are 
well filled with special features. To us 
an unusually complete number. New 
York. 

The Critic —Certainly one of our best 
weekly reviews of literature and art. 
The short discussions of recent books and 
the authors of the day contain a great 
deal of information for those who would 
know something of the literature of our 
era. 





The Independent — Weekly. — Furnishes 
excellent papers upon the more important 
features of our every-day society. The 
articles relate to political affairs that are 
regularly published have a practical value 
at this time of social agitation. If people 
will read newspapers on Sunday, it would 
be better for them to read what may be 
trusted as representing real occurrences 
and the higher thought, and such a week- 
ly as this seems to be one suitable for such 
purposes, while the trash and “ rot ” of the 
ordinary Sunday newspaper should be 
avoided. New York. 

Good Housekeeping for September.—Its 
“bill of fare” has some fourteen items 
from good sources, and the usual variety 
of poetry is distributed through the num- 
ber. Clark W. Bryan, Springfield, Mass. 

Medico-Legal Journal comes rather tardi- 
ly to hand. An important paper by Nor- 
man Kerr on “ Alcoholic Inebriates ” is 
the leading feature. Another on “ Sexual 
Perversion,” others on “ Telepathy,” 
“Notes on Heredity,” “Suicide Con- 
sidered as a Mental Epidemic,” constitute 
a number of unusual interest. A fine por- 
trait of the life-time editor, Mr. Clark 
Bell, appears among the transactions of 
societies. 

Human Nature, for September, has a 
sketch of the Democratic candidate for 
President; a summary of the proceedings 
of the Phrenological Convention held at 
Kokomo, Ind., appears. A good article 
upon the “ Service that Phrenology may 
Render to the Public Schools,” also a 
variety of items more or less suggestive 
help to make up a fair example of this 
San Francisco monthly. Professor Allen 
Haddock and C. P. Holt, editors. 

American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour- 
nal, July and August numbers.—Full of 
interest to the student of American an- 
tiquities. One of the most interesting 
contributions is “ American Explorations 
Among the Pueblos.” Rev. S. D. Peet, 
editor. Chicago. 

Education Monthly, devoted to the higher 
topics of its title, and suited to teachers 
who would be in the advance as real in- 
structors. F. H. Kasson, editor. Kasson 
& Palmer, publishers, Boston. 
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Godey’s Magazine for September opens 
interestingly with a sketch entitled “ Po- 
litical Caricatures and Caricaturists.” 
The sketch on “ Poster Styles ” illustrates 
a sort of faddish tendency seen recently. 
Anna Ella Carroll, with a portrait, is de- 
scribed as having some claim onouratten- 
tion because she was the so-called “ secret 
member ” of Lincoln’s Cabinet. She fur- 
nished valuable service to the Union during 
the Civil War. She exhibits in her por- 
trait a rather fine organization, the mo- 
tive temperament being rather pro- 
nounced, and the vital supplying the 
needed inspiration for her activity. 
“Great Singers of this Century,” “A 
Prophet in His Own Country,” “* Music in 
America ” are good titles. New York. 

Lippincott for September.—A Marital 
Liability is the complete novel. A witty 
discussion of the “ flats” of society and 
their injury to public interests follows. 
The Life of a Medical Student, and the 
Management of a Local Newspaper are 
other good features. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Literary Digest.—Brieflets on topics of 
the times. Its abstracts of current affairs, 
quotations and so on, form an excellent 
weekly body of reading for the busy man 
and woman. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 

Homiletic Review for September.—Has— 
Light from Egyptology, Tennyson’s atti- 
tude toward scepticism, and other titles, 
with its numerous departments filled 
with material of service to the live church 
minister. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

Harper’s Monthly for September.—De- 
scribes life at Mount Vernon when Wash- 
ington lived there, with numerous engrav- 
ings; The Art of Driving; Tom Sawyer, 
Detective, concluded; A Summer among 
Cliff Dwellings; Old Silver, not specially 
political; The Death of Espartero; Mu- 
sical celebrities of Vienna, with numer- 
ous portraits and other attractive feat- 
ures. New York. 

The September number of The Phren- 
ological Magazine (London) contains a 





charactograph of Mrs. Mary Davies, illus- _ 


trated by the editor; Music, or the Lan- 
guage of Tune, illustrated with sketches 
of Mendelssohn and Listz, a lecture full 
of interest; No. III. of Educational Series, 
Miss Blackmore; the Burns Centenary 
at Dumfries. Among notable men whose 
portraits appear are General Moberley 
and Li Hung Chang, which with other 
articles make a very interesting number. 

Metaphysical Magazine for September.— 
Paracelsus as a Physician is a scholarly 
criticism by Dr. Alexander Wilder. Pro- 
fessor Elmer Gates closes his papers on 
Mind Building, which, after his rather dull 
and unreasonable strictures on Phrenol- 
ogy, appear like the scant apology of one 
who has learned something about it. New 
York. 





[October 


Review of Reviews, edited by Albert 
Shaw.—September number contains ar- 
ticles on current topics. “ Would Free 
Coinage Double the Price of Silver ?” is 
replied to in the affirmative by Dr. Charles 
Spahr, and in the negative by Professor 
L. J. L. Laughlin. Full of information as 
to candidates and platforms of the dif- 
ferent parties. A very appropriate num- 
ber at this time. Well illustrated. New 
York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


It has been decided by the proprietors 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and the 
Phrenological Magazine to publish the 
same conjointly, thus making an inter- 
national monthly of Mental Science Edu- 
eation and Hygiene. By so doing it is 
believed that readers in both countries 
will enjoy the benefit of this interchange 
of thought and matter, and the sympathy 
that has so long existed between the two 
countries through the fostering care of 
the late L. N. Fowler and family, and 
Nelson Sizer and Dr. Drayton. The edi- 
tors wish to thank their numerous con- 
tributors, helpers, and friends for their 
valuable assistance and they trust to have 
their continued support. 


The Biographical sketches of Gall and 
Spurzheim compiled and written by Char- 
lotte Fowler Wells, can now be supplied 
for 50 cents, post paid. 

The Student’s Set now includes a year’s 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with the 
$13.00 worth of books, all for $10.00, by 
express. 

Having had several inquiries for a 
poster or announcement of lectures to be 
held and examinations to be made by 
travelling phrenologists, our artist has 
designed one which will be ready in 
October. Size, 18x24 in, or 22x28. 
Further information later. Price of poster 
will be made as low as possible, so that 
lecturers can purchase them by the hun- 
dred or in larger quantities. 

Works sy Dio Lewis.—Having some 
time ago obtained the plates of the late 
Dio Lewis’s works, consisting of ten 
volumes, we are now supplying them at 
the prices mentioned on another page. 
See advertisement. Will send the ten 
volumes for $9.00. 

Another edition of No. 9 of the Human 
Nature Library series is about to be 
printed. The title is “A Great Debate 
in Cranium Castle,” written by the veter- 
an phrenologist, Nelson Sizer. It should 
recommend itself to every person inter- 
ested in the subject of phrenology. The 
price is only 10 cts. 

All of our publications can be supplied 
on the Pacific Coast by Professor Had- 
dock, of San Francisco, Cal. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW _ SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


We will send the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL one year, and the 50 cent book, “ Uncle 
Sam on Phrenology,” for $1.25. This offer 
holds good until the first of November. 


ScrENCE Dry CELL BAtTTERyY.—The best 
one for the money. The price has been re- 
duced from $7.00 to $6.00. Its points of 
superiority are simplicity, convenience, 
durability, portability, cleanliness, econ- 
omy. The currents are smooth, flexible, 
pleasing, and graduated. The weight is 
only three and one half pounds. With 
ordinary care it will last a lifetime. One 
cell of the battery will operate the ma- 
chine from nine months to a year, and 
cost only seventy-five cents for a new cell. 
It does away with corrosive liquids, etc. 
The aim has been to produce a thoroughly 
reliable and efficient electro-medical bat- 
tery, at the lowest possible cost. $6.00 
by express. 


* 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL AND 
REGISTER. 


The Phrenological Annual and Register 
will this year be published conjointly by 
the two publishing firms of New York and 
London, and have the united support of 
Professor Nelson Sizer, Dr. Drayton, Jes- 
sie A. Fowler, and Mrs. C. F. Wells. The 
success of last year’s issue (which passed 
through a second edition) was unprece- 
dented. Many Phrenologists in the States 
have made inquiries about registering 
their names this year. 

As it is the only “ registered” list of 
well-qualified Phrenologists, all profes- 
sionals who make Phrenology an earnest 
study should make early application for 
their names to appear. 

All particulars, references, and cre- 
dentials from the American Institute or 
the Fowler Institute, London, should be 
sent with the application, as only the 
names of well-qualified exponents will be 
inserted. 

The Annual will contain illustrated ar- 
ticles on Phrenology and kindred sub- 
jects, and those of general interest to 
various departments of literature, science, 
and art. 

Ten thousand copies will be issued, and 
the leading Phrenologists are uniting in 
their efforts to make it a success. 

An interesting calendar will be inserted, 
also short articles and field notes will be 
added. Will secretaries kindly bear this 
in mind and send in particulars of their 
societies as early as possible ? 

To those interested in “ Health and 
Hygiene,” would say we publish quite a 
number of books on these subjects and 
can obtain anything desired in this line. 
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TO TEACHERS OF PHONOGRAPHY 
AND TYPEWRITING. 


Your attention is called to the little 
book entitled “ Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing,” price 40 cents. The chapters are en- 
titled, Sketch of the History of Shorthand, 
Learning the Art, Hints to the Amanuen- 
sis, The Reporter, Typewriters and Type- 
writing, General Hints. 

Intended to be a honest statement of 
what typewritimg and shorthand are to- 
day, giving any prospective student help- 
ful information in that it realizes the in- 
quiries which beset young people in re- 
gard of the profession of stenographer, 
and we think there is no reason why this 
book should not answer many questions. 

“Useful as a dictation book,” “ Illus- 
trative of Typewriting machines and of 
apparatus of a kindred character.” 

“Unfriendly to no system that seeks to 
lighten the drudgery of labor and friendly 
to every mechanism that leads away from 
the dark ages of the steel pen.” This 
work should deter many from entering 
upon an unfitting career, and inciting 
others to take up a profession in which 
they will shine. 


——__ 


Another edition of “ Chastity” by Dio 
Lewis is being bound. It is one of the best- 
written books on the subject. Is endorsed 
by Mrs. Duffy, who says: “I thank him 
for writing the work.” Clergymen say: 
“The thanks of all good men are due the 
widely known author.” “Cordially do I 
recommend ‘ Chastity.’” Leading physi- 
cians, speaking of it, say: “I should be 
glad if every man, woman, and youth 
would give the book a careful and 
thoughtful reading.” ‘‘ You have done the 
world good service.” ‘“ The best book on 
the subject I have ever seen.” A teacher 
of hygiene: “I wish the book could be read 
by every man and woman in the country.” 
“T have read, and wish to express my 
pleasure in the possession of this book.” 
“ Shall put it in the hands of the young in 
whom I am interested.” “I believe it will 
educate in right principles, and trust it 
will also be a means of education for a 
purer life.” 


To those who cannot visit us personally, 
or who cannot obtain the services of a 
graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology for delineation of character, 
a pamphlet giving directions for the tak- 
ing of proper photographs will be sent 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


We supply all of Isaac Pitman’s also 
Benn Pitman’s works on shorthand. Cat- 
alogue on application. 
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Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Combines purity, blandness, and 
excellent cleansing qualities with 
the antiseptic, balsamic, and emol- 
lient properties of pine-tar and 
glycerine. It is constantly pre- 
scribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


‘It is refreshing and beneficial for sham- 
pooing. And it stands at the head of all 
others for Bathing Infants and Invalids.’’ 

—New Eng. Med. Mo. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 


Webster's on aap ~ aw 
International 
‘aaa? Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, 


School, and Home. 
WEBSTER'S 


Standard of the U.S. 
Gov’t Printing Office, the U. 8. 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Supreme Court, the State Su- 
preme Courts, and of nearly 
all the Schooibooks. Warmly 
commended by every State 
Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 

It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 

It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 

It is easy to learn what a word means. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


S. MATLACK, Phrenologist, 


SORRENTO, FLA. 
(Graduate of the Am. Inst. of Phrenology), 


Will answer calls to lecture in all parts of Florida. 
Will be pleased to hear from all Journal sub- 
scribers in the State. 








‘Westward the Star of 
Empire Takes ifs Way!’’ 


Human [lature 


The Phrenological fagazine 
of the [jest, but of world-wide repute. 


50c. PER YEAR. SINGLE COPY, 5c. 





EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 

Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST. 
1016 MARKET STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


! Wholesale and Retail Agent for the Pacific States 
or all FOWLER & WELLS’ Publications. 





SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


And the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg explained 
in Scepticism and Divine Revelation. 


By JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in the 
light of Swedenborg’s writings, the first chapter ot 
Genesis —the Creation of Man and Woman, the Garden 
of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, the Ark, etc.— 
Sun Worship and Idolatry, S iritualism, the Doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem now descending from God out 
of heaven, the Incarnation, the Divine Trinity, a True 
and Heavenly Life, the End of the World and the 
Second Coming of the Lord, the Resurrection, the 
State of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the 
New Jerusalem—the Church of the future and the 
Crown of all Churches, 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same author calls attention to the Wonderful 
Revelations of Divine Truth made by the Lord to this 
New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 


The two works in = volume, by mail, 20 
cents, or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND 
HELL (paper), 50 cents. 

Address Manager of the 

American Swedenborg Printing and Publishing Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York, N, Y. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


To those who subscribe 


now for 1897 and re- 


mit One Dollar, the remaining three months of this 


year will be sent free. 3 MONTHS FREE 


FOWLER & 


WELLS CO. 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 





All you have guessed about 
life insurance may be wrong. 


WE PAY 
POSTAGE frait’scnd for “How and 


Why,” issued by the PENN MuTvAt LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engraving 

ing a Lodge of 

Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 
ily home. Add 








ress 
F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. | 





Superintendent |jjanted. “or 2sm2!! San- 
ii et et 


itarium, with 
farm, garden, horses, cows. Acceptable to 
people ; economical, with thorough business 
capacity; sterling integrity; gentlemanly, but 
not afraid of work. Address 
M. D., care of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


27 E. 21st Street,New York City. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
BUSINESS CHART. 








A Phrenologist writes: ‘I think I never 
saw any book that contained so much valuable 
information in such concise, convenient space." 

Sent on receipt of 6 cents. Address 


ORVILI:B JONES, 
South Bend, Ind. 





"THE SCHOOL OF HEALTH... 


Is a remarkable movement that is just now taking form in all parts 


of the country. 


It is an organization somewhat similar to the famous Chautauqua 


ot 


practical health questions. 


Literary and Scientific Circle, but devoted to the popular study of 


The Scuoot or HEALTH embraces a Popular Course, an Academic 
Course, and Special Private Courses, the latter for invalids wishing 
to recover or improve their health. 


THE SCHOOL OF HEALTH JOURNAL 
is the organ of this Great Health Move- 
ment. It is a sixty-four page monthly, in 
the highest style of modern magazine art. 
Its contributors are the staff of editors, 
writers, hygienists, and physicians who con- 
stitute the Corps of Instructors for THE 
SCHOOL OF HEALTH. 


Special Offer to Readers of the Phren- 
ological Journal.—The regular subscrip- 
tion price of THE ScHoot oF HEALTH 
JouRNAL is $2.00 per year, but every reader 
who will send his subscription at once, and 
will mention THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


Address all Communications to 





will receive the new magazine for one year 
for $1.00, just one-half the regular price. 


Free Advice to the Sick.—Every sub- 
scriber to THE SCHOOL OF HEALTH JOURNAL 
is entitled to Free Consultation and Advice 
from the JOURNAL’s medical staff. This 
provision gives the opportunity to a large 
proportion of sick people to stop the expense 
for doctor and drug bills, and to recover 
their health, without any charge whatever. 


School of Health Clubs are forming 
rapidly throughout the country. Order the 
JouRNAL at once, and form a Circle or Club 
for these very interesting health studies. 


HYGEIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Perin Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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esos CYCLE Sse 
DIXON'S. CHAIN GRAPHITE | 


is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets 
known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. ; 
’ Janes crry, NWN. J. 


CURING BY AYGIEN _ acute and chronic, 


with hygienic agents ; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women a 
specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs 


Patients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SusANNA W. Dopps, M.D. Mary Dopps, M.D. 


2826 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


L 

















We treat all diseases, 


LAr Agents Wanted 

to sell the Petit Patent 

Electric Womb Battery 

S— Woman’ sbestfriend. Sim- 

Sh aS ple,safe andgives immediate 
relief. Sealed circular free. 

Petit Pat. Electric Battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Time-saving, 
Self-teaching 
Hand-book of Phonography. 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS. 
ADDRESS 


GEO. W. BROWER, 82 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
| ADORESS ON IMPROVING THE 
ROR em a 


MEMORY ‘L/BRARY | 243 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Scientific American 
7 for 


nytt 
MARKS, 
DESION * CATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, : 
For information and free Handbook write to 
UNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New YorK. 
Oldest bureau for secu ring patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is ores boy 4 
the pablic by a notice given free of charge in 


Srientitic American 


Largest Ctreuletion of any scientific paper In the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No ince on 
man should be without it, Weekl Wy e2 
ear; $1.50 six months. Address, MU % Coe 
'UBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 





Send 2 


cents for List of Special Books, and 
a complete Catalogue of our other Publi- 
cations to 

Fow.Ler & WELLS Co., 


27 E. 21st Street. 





| 


DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
maeeage within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
fe ee constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 

ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 

increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any wenhened 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (1% in. diameter), wide buff- 
ers; cross pieces locust ; rosewood or black-walnut 
ate, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 

No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or ebony; elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and handles, with instructions, $1.50. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO0., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


Your Life Told by the Stars 


Domain 
Signs | of the 
| Signs 








Date of 


Parts of the Grand Man Relating 
the Signs 


tothe Zodiacal Signs 





Mch 21 to 














In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. 





Sunday 
Evening 
October 25 


Monday 
October 26 


Morning Session 


Afternoon Session 


Evening Session 


Second Day 
October 27 
Morning Session 


Afternoon Session 


Congress 
Tickets 


For all 
Particulars 


Programme 
ae 


Clergymen have been asked to preach in their respective churches a 
discourse on ‘“‘ Character Building, and the Right Use of Talents.” 


The Congress Meetings will be held at the Hall of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


Prof. NELSON SIZER 
( Mrs. C. FOWLER WELLS 
| Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 
Dr. EDWARD P. FOWLER 
Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK 


President, 


Vice-Presidents, 


Prof. Nelson Sizer, Chairman. Meeting to be commenced ‘at 10.30, 
prompt. Papers to be read on Phrenology, Craniology, Anthropology, 
Hygiene, Temperaments, etc. 


Prof. Nelson Sizer, Chairman. Meeting at 2.30. The Closing Session 
of the American Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1896, will be held. 


Conversazione at 8 o'clock. Public Phrenological Examinations. 
Scientific Lantern Views. Refreshments. Carriages at 10. 


Visit to the Natural History Museum, Central Park. 


A Reception to Delegates and Friends will be given by the President 
and Council, at the residence of Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, Orange, 
New Jersey, from 3 to 8. 


It is expected that the two octogenarian phrenologists, Prof. Nelson 
Sizer (84), and Mrs. C. Fowler Wells (82), will be present. 


Complimentary, to be had on application. Conversazione Tickets, 


50 cents. Ticket admitting two, 75 cents. 


Address Secretary, “‘ Centenary ” 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


I have pleasure in forwarding... 
for the International Centenary of Dr. Gall. 


Name 


Address 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD READ IT! 


Heads and Faces: How to Study Them. 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF 


PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY FOR THE PEOPLE 
Fully Illustrated. Octavo, extra cloth, $1.00; paper edition, 40 cents. 


In this work the authors, Prof. Nelson Sizer, the phrenological examiner at the rooms 
of Fowler & Wells Co., and Dr. H. 8. Drayton, the editor of the ParENoLoGicaL JouRNaL, 
have considered and written of this important question from a practical point of view. 





To Teachers.—This book is an absolute necessity, as it settles at once and for 
all time many long mooted questions regarding the treatment of different pupils. 








THREE TYPES OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLBOY. 


The above types of the American Schoolhoy taken from this work wil! not seem 
unfamiliar to the teacher who reads this. In offzring this popular work on the Study of 
Human Nature to the Teachers’ of America, we do it, feeling confident that every 
yrogressive teacher realizes more and more that the conditions of success lie in the posses- 
sion of that power by which the teacher shall be enabled to analyze the character of each 
separate pupil 


Chromos are mae by repeating a process of printing on similar pieces of paper— 
good scholars are not made in that way—but every teacher who has thoroughly grasped the 
character of his work, and measured the power by which alone he can become a teacher, 
in fact as well as in name, has come to realize the importance of dealing with his pupils, 
individually, and in order to possess this power; the teacher must understand how to analyze 
the character of each pupil from the form-of his Hlemd and the expression of his 
g®ace, as well as the texture of that fibre, which goes to make up the temperament. 

There is no book that can give this knowledge in a more practical and interesting form 
than Heads and Faces and How to Study Them. This is a fact which has been 
demonstrated by the sale of 25.000 copies within one year. Every teacher encounters 
in his experience a girl or a boy who in some way tries his patience almost beyond en 
durance, or perplexes his brain, as to how to deal with that particular pupil justly ana 
improvingly. A careful reading of this work will greatly help him in solving these prob. 
lems of school management for himself, showing him how to_ administer discipline and 
encouragement in exact accordance with the character of the child under consideration. 


The book contains nearly 200 pages. and 200 illustrations of contemporary actors on the 
stage of the world’s work, embracing teachers, clergymen, lawyers, legislators and promi 
nent mn in the world of finance and business. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt ¢f price, 40 cents, or extra cloth, $1.00. Agents wanted. 





